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ABSTRACT 

The document represents an integral part of a study 
undertaken as an evaluation of the impact of institutional training 
on women. The re-analysis of data for the Manpower Development 
Training Act (MDTA) Outcome Study, using measures such as job 
placement, length of training, post-training income, and the 
completion of training, indicates that in some ways the MDTA training 
has been at least as successful for women as iien. These ways include: 
(1) females were more likely than males to use their acquired 
training in post- training employment (females-62 percent, males-39 
percent), (2) females experienced highest incremental earnings across 
all training periods and occupational categories (females-$968, 
mal«^s-$692) , (3) more female trainees (39 percent) than male trainees 
(32 percent) felt that MDTA training helped them get a job. In the 
following areas of the traiing program women did not fare as well: 

(1) a larger percentage of females (15 percent) than males (9 
percent) were found to have reported no post-training earnings, and 

(2) females showed a lower correlation than males between months in 
training and large salary increases. (MW) 
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CH/\PTER I 
INTR(»DUCTI0N 



In April 1972 the Office of "oliiy Kvaluation and Research of the 
U.S. Department of Labor received the final report of an Mt )TA O utcomes Study 
of manpower institutional ard OJT proj'.rams prepared by Decision Making* 
Information (DMI). That study, conducted under the joint sponsorship of 
the Office of livaluation of the Manpower Adirinistration of the U.S. Department 
of Labor and the Office of Education of Health. Education and Welfare, present 
data generated by personal interviews of 5,169 former MDTA enrol lees conducted 
during February, March and April of 1971. Of the total interview samples — 
3,407 were institutional enroUees and 1,702 were OJT enroUees. The mstitu- 
tional enrol lee sample consisted of 970 men and 7^ women. 

As part of the current study of the availability and effectiveness of 
MDTA Institutional Training and limployment Services for Women, a reanalysis 
of the MDTA Outcomes Study was performed to try to examine in greater detail 
the impact of MDTA on the female respondents. This study task focust'd on the 
data pertaining to the personal and training-related characteristics of each 
respondent. These data were summarized by sex and race to enable specific 
issues to be addressed and comparison between the sexes and races to be made. 
The major issues discussed in this report are: 

• how a female trainee's i har:;cteristies related to her choic<' of 
training and post-training occupations 

• to what extent the female trainees were locked into sex-ste«*eotyped 
occupations (e.g.. health or clerical) prior to, during, an.l after 
training 



• to what extent d;di the MDTA institutional trainin^i program si rvf as 
a port of entry cr re-entry i ito the labor force for the fom.ilo 
respondents 

• how comparable aie the earnin .s, both pre- and post-training, of 
the female and m.ile responden s 

• to what extent d d the Ml) FA i istitutional training program effect 
the respondents' particip itio » in the labor force and his employ- 
ment stability 

In subsequent tiarts of the curre it study, Evaluation of the Avai j ab U i ty 
and tiffect ivoness o f MDTa Institutional Training and llmploynicnt Ser vices t\>r 
Woni.vi , these and other issues will be addressed using data obtained irom MDT 
Skill Center and Employment Service personnel in addition to that obtained 
fro'a trainee records and questiorrair ^s completed by trainees themselves, 

m 

i\i2r ^oach to T he Analysis 

Initially, the MBA/PSl Stud/ Teofn determined the reliability of basinj; 
national MDTA program measures aiid pDjections on the data from the MDTA Out- 
con ies Study . A comparison of this dnta with Ma'^ipower Administration Data, as 
presented in the Manpower Report of the President dated March 1972, revealed 
disparities in the percentage di ;tributions of the MDTA enrollec charactcr- 
istics-sex, age and race (see Table 1.1). Thus, the observations and conclu- 
sions presented in this report may not be valid when applied to the total 
MDTA institutional population. 
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TAULE 1 . 1 



Comparison of Data» Out comes Study vs. Department of 
Labor: Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled in Institutional 
Programs Under MDTA, !»ercentage nistributions 



Characteristics 


■ 

Outcomes 
otuay 


Manpower Administration Data 


n«if'«i 
uax.a 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


Sex 


— 

100 


100.0 


1 r\r\ t\ 


1 on n 


1 nn n 


Male 




58.5 


59.4 


55.6 


55.4 


Female 




41.5 


40.6 


44.4 


44.6 


Age 

Under 19 


i|o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 




9.1 


12.5 


14.9 


19 - 21 


13 


26.1 


28.0 


25.0 


23.6 


22 - 34 


51 


40.2 


42.3 


38.2 


35.5 




17 


; 11.4 


11 .9 


14.0 


15.2 


45 years and, over 


18 


\ 8.5 


9.0 


10.5 


10.8 


Education 


100 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Under 8 years 


9 


: S.4 


6.4 


9.0 


9.2 


8 years 

9 to 11 


9 
35 


; 7.0 

36.2 


8.2 
i 38.1 


9.8 
38.8 


10.2 
40.6 


12 years 


36 


45.4 


! 42.7 


37.9 


34.7 


over 12 


11 


6.0 


; 4.5 


4.5 


5.5 


Race 


100 


100.0 


' 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


White 


61 


55.6 


i S9.2 


55.9 


50.8 


Negro 


37 


39.3 


! 36.0 


39.7 


45.4 


Other 


2 


j 5.1 


4.8 


4.4 


3.8 


Spanish American 


12 


12.8 


1 12.8 

1 


12.8 


12.8 


Disadvantaged 


69 




1 







Sources: nccision Making Inforjratioti, MDTA O utcomes Study.* I'inal Ktport. 
April 1972 

U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the President » 
March 1972 
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Harniniii^ data from the M UTA )utc» mes Stud y was not used in this analysis 
Instead, Social Security income dita or each respondent has been used. 
Although there were limitations iiher^^nt in the Social Security data (e.g., 
not all income is reported to the Soc al Security Administration, ami this 
data is only available on a calendar ; ear basis), it was determined to be 
best for the purposes of this study. 

Throughout this analysis, pre-training income is defined as that re- 
corded for the 12-month period immediately preceding the start of tniining, 
and post- training income is defined as that recorded for the 12-month period 
immediately following tho completion of or termination from the training 
program. These time limits were determined on the basis of post -training 
income data availability. Using these limits, the study team not' d that 
many of the respondent trainees had experienced increasing periods of unem- 
ployment during the 12 months prior t) entering training. 

The MBA/HSl study team selected lata items from the MDTA Outcom es Study 
on the basis of their applicability to the issues being considered in this 
analysis. These data items fall into five categories: , 

1. personal characteristicf of .rainees 

2- attitudes of trainees ttward work and training 

5. training program characteristics 

4, profiles of occupational categories for trainees for three time 
periods (pre-, luringt «' nd p )St-training) 

5. measures of earnings foi two time periods (pre- and post t nj i ning) 
The reanalysis of the Ml)TA ( utco l es St udy data consists of an analysis o 

a new set of tabulations, each ccntaiiing from two to six data items , s 
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race* post-training occupation, aid pt st- training earnings). The resulting 
percentage distributions are discussed and» for some tabulations, a statis- 
tical test (e.g., chi-square, t-test) has been made to determine the signifi- 
cance of the relationship between the distributions of two or more data items. 
Using these statistical techniques, this report has identified those data 
items and combinations for which the responses by sex and/or race (especially 
comparing white and non-white females are significantly different. In thi* 
interpretation of these statistical t?sts, the .01 confidence level has been 
used -- thus, the conclusion presentel about a response pattern (or distribution) 
being analyzed has a 99% chance of be ng valid for the MDTA Outcomes Study 
respondent population. 

The statistical tests used ucre -hosen because they are "nonparametric" 
or "distribution- free". This means t lat in the interpretation of the results 
the user is not required to make any issumptions concerning the form of the 
distributions of the total MDTA institutional trainee population. 

This report discusses the possible impact of the training program on 
occupational distributions — i.e., tie percentages of trainees having an 
occupation in each of the occupational cluster categories defined for this 
analysis. Also included is an analysis of the effectiveness of the training 
program in increasing a trainee's earnings, his employment duration, and in 
reducing the frequency and duration of periods of unemployment for trainees. 
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CHA'TER II 
SUN MARY OF FINDINGS 

The findings presented in this c lapter are not a comprehensive ? et 
of conclusions regarding the irapi ct o' the MDIA Institutional Trainitig 
Programs on females. These findings served as hypotheses for further 
analysis in Phase li of this stuiy, tie field survey. 

The findings are presented mder four geiieral topics: 

A. Female Trainee Ch; ract eristics: Personal and Household 

B. Program- Related CI arat teristics 

C. Training Program 1 ffectiveness 
U. Income/En ployraent Fact srs 

A. FHMMJ-. TR^XINEE CHARACTERISTICS: I'ERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD 

• A profile of the typical lemale enroUce in the MDTA Outcomes 

Study sample population shows that she is likely to be of 
child-bearing; age^ ( '6%), non-white (61%). living without a 
husband (65% , in a household composed of from one to five 
persons (73%;, probab'.y his noc more than three dependents 
(80%), may have a high sclool education (57%), and probably 
has never been on wel 'are (58%) . 

1/ Between 19 and 44 
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• When the tyjucal fem;ile tnrollec in the N IDTA Outcomes S tudy 
is compared to her m;ile counterpart, she is likely to be 
better educated, morr lil^ely to bo living without a spou>;c 
(F-65-6, M-41"i). more likt ly to have fewer dependents {four 
or more dependents, r-20" , M-34*0 . and only slightly more 
likely to be currently or welfare (F-ZS^a, M-181.). 

9 A typical non-white female enrol lee will more likely be 

classified as an unmarried head of a household (12-6 vs 6-0), 
have nearly the same educational level > and will have slightly 
more dependents than her white counterpart • 

PROGRAM- REUTED CHARACTERISTIC" 

An analysis of the program -rel? ted characteristics (attitudes toward 
training and occupational distributions) from the MDTA Outcomes Stu dy data 
show that: 

• Both maleSnd female trainee^s attitudes toward the training 
program indicated a general satisfaction with program content 
and context* Good teachers and good training were cited as 
outstanding characteristics of the program; about one-half 
of each subsample picked those two as good points of program 
participation. Teachers were also picked as a negative as- 
pect of the program* It is import ;int that many of the 
study's participants disliked nothing about the traininj% 
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For those females wh^ weio employed during the prctrainniR 
period, the MDTA Tra ninj Proijram seems to have stimulntoU 
i nJividual occupatioval hifts hy training thorn in a skill 
tor a new occupation Tie Training Program has also caiisod 
a shift in the occup .tioial distributions of the total 
female trainee popul itior . For e<ample, 70 percent of nl) 
women havin.r. a post- raiting job ^vere in Professional Hoaltb, 
Health Services and :ieri cal/Sales; less than 40 percent of 
these women had pre-training ^jobs in these same occupatipn 
clusters. 

i-xcept for basic edu atiin training, males and females 
were trained in almost mitually exclusive occupations. 
Seventy-fivi* percent of ; 11 females were trained in cither 
Professional Health, Hea th Service, or Clerical/Sales; 
71 percent of all males \ ere trained in Metal Machining, 
Assembly, Mechanics ind 1 epair, or Construction. 

Shifts in occupations for female enrollees have been 
beneficial in terms )f s< curing better working conditions, 
and enhancing their ?am:ng potential. 
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C. TRAINING PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Using data from the MDTA Outcomes Study and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, some measures of program effectiveness which were analyzed are joh 
placement, length of training and post-training income, and the completion 
of training. Analyses of these measures show that in some ways tho 
MDTA Training Program has been at least as successful for women as for men. 

• About 70 percent of ^he job placements of trainees, whether 
male or female, were by personal contact as opposed to MDTA 
Program Placement Se^'vicc. 

• A significantly grea-er percentage of the female trainees 
(39'*o) than male trainees (32%) felt the MDTA Training 
Program helped them .-.et a job. 

• Females were far mor<' lilely than males to use their acquired 
training in post-tra nin^; employment ((>2'o of females vs. .^S)"/. 
of males) . 

• Females experienced he highest incremental earnings across 
all training periods and occupational categories, i.e., ^968 
for females vs. $692 for males. Average post-training earnings 
for those females wi' h no pre-tralning income were nearly ns high 
as coraparshlc pay fo • males ($2140 vs. $20.';7) . However, female 
earnings; were compar.itively low in the male-oriented occupa- 
tions, ('''or example avt-raj-e nost.-trnin inji enrnin);s fur males in 
Metal Machining Acre $4116, while comparable earnini;s for females 
were only $2523). 



The entry of fomaics intr male-dominated occupational 
cntcgorios was in th. StMvicc, Me'al Machininji, and 
Assembly occnp.it ions Il» wcvor» tlieit* oarninuv- did mn 
keep pace with males as illustrated in the previous cnmnent. 

« 

• More than 70 percent of emales were employed in traditional 
female occupations ar'ter traininj:. including almost all of 
those with no pre-tr lining earnings. 

• A slightly larger pe'^cen'-age of females (62%) than males 
(S9%) reported raises during the post-training period. 

• A larger percentage )f fi males (40%) than males (32%) 
reported that post-train ng salary was greater than 175 
percent of pre-trainlng salary. 

• Positive correlation was found for females between length 
of training and large salary increases (Kendall's T = .56). 

However, there arc other i idic tions in the MDTA Outcomes Studv data 
that the training program has nn boen as successful for women as for men: 



• 



A larger percentage of females (15%) than males (9%) were 
found to have report od nc post- training earnings. 
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Females showed a lowtr coi\relation than males between months 



in training and large salary increases (Kendall's T= .81 for 



total sample and T - 



.5C for females) . 



No significant correlation is found for females hetuocn the 



proportion receiving some salary increase (over 100*1 



of pro- 



training salary) and lenj^ith of training (Kendall's ^ A)A) . 



Thus» even though the program seems to have been successful to some 
extent, the data suggests that ^ he overall training provided toUJomcn fin 
terms of time invested in train ng) is less closely related to their subse- 
quent success in the labor forci* than it is for men. Further, the training 
does not appear to have elimina-ed the gap between men and women in level 
of employment. 

I). INCONfli/flMPLOYMIiNT FACTORS 

The relative succ< s;s of the MDTA Institutional Training Pror.r;im vv;is alsi» 
viewed in terms of income/ cmplovment factors. The analyses of these factors 
shows that: 

• A signif ica:itly larger percent of males (71%) reported seeking 



jobs during th 



eir tines of unemployment than females (47!.), 



Higher unemployment rates for women ^ therefore^ appear to have 



been more olten a result of personal choice than were tho unem- 



ployment rat'»s fornitles. 



fi^f CCPy 
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There is no significant ^affercnce in the response patterns 
between males and femaley or between race of females when 
comparisons were made of those who were satisfied or very 
satisfied with their work to those who were a little or /ery 



respectively) . 

When comparisons wert mad? between males and females 
with high income exptctations (defined as more than !^14S per 
week) and those with low Income expectations (defined as less 
than $105 per week), 11 parcent of the females as compared to 
47°d of the males had high income expectations. Twenty-four 
percent of the males as compared to 55 percent of the females 
had low income expect atic is . 

A comparison of white* and non-white females who ranked the impor- 
tance of salary first or second in the acquisition of employ- 
ment shows that 81 percent of the non-white females and only 
74 percent of the wh^te f jjmales rinked salary first or second* 
Job security, however, wa-; ranked as first importance by both 
males and females proportionately more frequently than any of 
the other characteriftics. Comparisons between males and fe- 
males who listed job security and income/salary first or second 
fhiRh importance) shews that job -security takes second place in 



dissatisfied with thi ir u^rk, { ^ = K778 and 
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importance to salary,' income for females, while it is ranked 
in the first positioi\ by males. This might suggest that more 
employment is not as important for women respondents on the 
whole as it is for m»'n, but that income/salary considerations 
tend to bo niore impo *tant in the females' decision to take a 
job Co^* rem;. in unemp oyed). 

In looking at employment stability in' lorms of the duration of pre- 
training unemployment and emplo.'ment, and po>t-training unemployment and 
employment, the following were noted: 

• On the averaije, females had longer periods of pre-traini »K 
unemployment (7.78 months) than males (6.24 months) and 
longer pcricJs of po t-training unemployment (7.6.^ months) 
than did males (5.99 months). Females showed shorter period*; 
of pre- trai ring employment (7.0.S months J and post-train! ij: 
employment (10.21 months) than did males, who showed an ivcrage 
of 7.9.> and in. 58 re ipcct ively. 

• A greater percentage of females than males had no prc-tr lining 
employment (^^-42. 6%, M-Zri.Cd) and no post-training eroplo\nnent 
(F-14..V-,. M- KS*.). 
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• In terms of race, fei.ale^ showed practically no sijinificant 

difference between t leir distributions when duration of employ- 
ment and unemplo>nnen we e used as measurements of employment 
stability. 

Thus, when comparisons ar: ma le between the male and female MDTA 
O utcomes Study respondents, th^? female trainees did not show as much success 
from their enrollment in the progr am in terms of their ability to maintain 
continuous employment in the 1 ibor force. There are a number of iact<irs 
that should, however, be considered in looking at the employment patterns 
of females. Historically, females have been excluded from male dominated 
segments of the labor force such as construction and mechanical occupations. 
Also, smaller salaries, in general, for females as compared to males provide 
little incentive for .my extraordinary effort in seeking and maintaining 
employment — especially when- Jay* 'are is an added expense. In other words, 
the problems underlying the appareit lesser degree of success of the training 
program for women as^ a whole than ''or men should be examined in light of 
the more fundamental problems currently existing in our social and economic 
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CHAl'TER III 

i-EMALE TRAINEE CHARAC PERISTICS: PERSONAL AND HOUSHHOU) 

In the re-analysis of the MDT.v Out come s Study data, personal and 
household demographic data, was usird for female institutional trainees 
as a separate group. Comparative data for male enroUees was alsc- used. 
This section includes the followin: variables: age, education, race, 
ethnic b- ckground, marital status, position in household, size of house- 
hold, nu'.'ier of dependents, wclfar* status, and source of household income. 
Ihis anaUsis has related ract , aji.s sex and position in houschoh' to 
marital tatus in order to determi le how many female enrollees arc in 
fact heads of household. 

The MDTA Outcomes Study provided enough data to construct a probable 
profilol/ of the femule cnrollee in the MDTA institutional training as follow-; 
the fema c enrol lee j<; very I'kely to be of child-bearing age, 19 44, (76% j, 
iion-whiti (61%),iivi:s without a husband (65'<.), in a household composed 
of from one to five persons ("3%), probably has not more than 3 dependent?^ 
(80%), may have completed a hgh 5chool education (57%), and who quite 
probably has never been on welfare (58%) (see Tables 3.1, 3.2J. 

If the typical female enrol Ice is compared with her male counterpart 
as illustrated in Table 5.3 i' is clearly evident that she is better educated, 
more likely to be living without spouse, more likely to have fewer 
dependents, and only slightly raon likely to be on welfare. 



1/Becausc of the bia.scs in th" data (discussed in Chapter 1), this profile 
my_ not be valid when applied to the total female MDTA institutional 
training ?>opulation. 
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TA LE 5.1 



PF.RSONAL DiXRACTHRHTIC OF INSTITUTIONAL HNROl.LUHS 



Character is" ic 



Total r.roup 

AGL (tasc ve.ir 1970) 

Undor 19 yo irs old 
19-21 ycar^ old 
22-34 year> old 
35-44 year: old 
45 years a; d more 

EDUCATION 

Under 8 ye -rs 
8 years 
9-11 years 
12 years 
Over 12 ye. rs 

Vvliite 
\on- white 

KTHMC BACK IROUND 

Spanish- Am. rican 
Other 

NWRITAL STAi'IJS 

Married 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Never Married 



Fern, les 



Sire of 
Subgroup 



1773 



109 
397 
('40 
317 
510 



87 
124 
576 
774 \ 
226'* 



683 
1090 



174 

1013 



619 
231 
339 
132 
466 



Pistribut ion 
of Subgroups 
(Percent) 



56% 



IOO'd 



6 
22 
36 
18 
17 



5 
7 
32 
'43 
13 



t 



39 
61 



10 

90 



35 

ri3 

19 
7 

'-26 



Males 



• ^* 

Si 20 of 
Subgroup 



..• I St r 1 tMit .on 
of Suiijiroup 
( Percent 



1583 



123 

292 
563 
195 
210 



168 

166 

519 

395^ 

140j 



885 
498 



815 

761 
64 
16 
417' 



38^0 



4r„ 



loo 



9 
21 
41 
14 
15 



12 
12 
37 
28 
10 



c 



()4 



59 
• 5 
5 
1 

^30 
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nousi-Hou) characthkisti' s oh insti iutional i.nhoi.i.p.i 

Ma U s 



Fe: ales 



Characteristic 



Total ( roup 

POSITION i:. HOUSEHOLD 

Head of Household 
Non-Head of household 

SIZii 01- HOliSKHOLD 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

S i X and i ore 

MJMi-.I.R OF : UPHNDHNTS 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Fi vc 

Six and more 

WKLFAUH STAIUS 

Currently on Welfare 

Yes 
No 

IF NO, HEAD OF HOUSU- 

HOLi) f:vf;r on welfari-:? 

No 



Size of 
Subgroup 



1787 



834 
953 



149 

33n 

381 

344 

244/" 

33T 



3981 
SI4J 
278 
240 
153 
94 
109 



523 
1257 



28S 
1001 



Distribui ion 
of Subgroups 
(Percent) 



73% 



47 
53 



8 

^19 
21 
19 
14 
19 



51% (I 



22 
9 
16 
13 
9 
5 
6 



25 
75 



78 



Size of 
Subgroup 



1388 



925 
463 



114 
221 
294 
241 
178 
340 



74 
387 
209 
242 
175 
121 
178 



246 
1128 



200 
953 



'.list r ibul ion 
of Subgroup 
(Percent ) 



1 00':. 



f,7 
33 



/ 8 

16 
21 
^17 
13 
25 



33^ 



5 
28 
15 
17 
13 

9 
13 



18 

82 



17 
85 
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lABLB 3.3 

IM.RSONAl. aiARACTI-IUSnCS OF TRAINHHS BY SHX 



llhnr.K ' or i i c 

HUuo.ation: High School 
or Above 

Living Without Spouse 
(Divorced, Separated, 
Widowed, Never Married) 

Currently on Welfare 

Four or More Dependents 



Perii'Mt with 

( It. II .41 t el I -.1 I: 



57 



65 
25 
20 



38 



41 
18 
34 



As illustrated in Table 3.4, when compared with white tViiiah. «'nn>l U 

a typical non-white female enrolloe will l»c younger, will he inon liktlv 

never-married head of household, will have reached nearly the sainf chIuc i 

tional level, will be equally likely to bv living without a spouse, will 

have slightly more dependents, and will bv more likely to be receiving 
we i fa re . 

TABLE 3.4 

CHARACTRRISTICS OF I F.MALK F.NROLLfiES BY UXOi 



Percent with 
Character i St ic 



Characteristic 


Non-Whjte 


Wlut 


Never-married Head of 






Household 


11 


6 


High School or Above 


5'. 


58 


Living Without Spouse 


<•«. 


63 


Currently on Welfare 


37. 


21 


Four or More Dependents 


22 


18 


Median Age (In Years) 


2b 


32 
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Uc )king at the detailed brenkUowns ol* those additional chari v tor i "it ii s 
in Tabl 3.5, 3.6, and 3.7, the differences between white and non-white 
female'? are notable. The oltcr lemale trainees are predominateb white and 
and vet .* likely to be unmarr od leads of liousehold. Within the .tteji'ory 
"uumari Led", non-white femah-s are more likely to be separated ( T^o) or 
novor-::. irried {28%) than whi es -7% and 23% respectively), whereas white 
toinaic' are more likely to b - di- creed (21%) or widowed (11%) than non- 
white tl7^. and 5% respective y) . Although non-white females arc more 
likely to be never-married, a grtater percentage of the white feuales 
responded that they had no d 'pem:ents. 

In examining the head o ' household category by sex and race, notahle 
a^o difevcnces are i 1 lustra ed between the white male and white female 
enrol U-s. The median age o* white male heads of household is 3) while 
that i'o ' white females is 38. Similarly, the median age of whit-,' male 
of household is lover than that for white females (JM. 

In addition, the typical fenale enrollee who classified herself 
a;; "lieaU of household" (see Tab!'^ 3.8) would probably be unmarried fK3".). 
non-vv'hite (54%), and between the ages of 22 and 44 (62%). In contnist, a 
typical male enrollee who clissified himself as "head of household" would 
he married (94%) and white ' -^"'^ Clearly, there are significant differ- 
ences in the MD TA Outcomes Study characteristic data between females who 
reported themselves as being res:)onsible for the support of a family and 
males who reported .imilar rc'sponsibilit es. For example, the ^'l^■A Outcume 
^>!idy reveals that '-nly 47 percent of th - female enrollees calhd th«Mnselve 
"head of household", hut the data on marital status indicates tl.at. In 
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TABLi- 3.5 

Pl-RSON'AI. CHARACrERISTICS BY RACL 
(FKMMU liNROLLHHS) 



NOM-WHITE 



i Size of ' Percentage Distri- 
Subgroup but ion of Subgroup 



1 i; 



iOUp 



1090 
(1068)«^ 



* 


57 




65 




355 








114/' 


1 

MA! ^IA^ -lAi'IIS 1 

1 




364 


. op.'iratC'! 


183' 




v( '"ccd 


183 




v., Jou-.vi 






'.t'V- r Ma rr i ed 


506> 





67- 



lOO-o 



[indcr years 


71 


7 


! '■)-:: vfirs ; 


256 


23 


.'J--. 1 ytars ; 


434 


41 


. I i yc'.irs j 


178 


16 


i.'. y<-;u'x ;ind over ! 


151 


14 




(26 years) 





5 
6 

33 
f'45 
111 



33 
'l7 
17 
17 
128 



WHITl. 

S i^e of \ Pcrc ontase I) i st r i - , 
Subj;roup button ol' Subv^roiip 

683 loo"" 
(663)'' 



38 




6 


141 




21 


206 




30 


139 




20 


159 




23 


(32 years) 




35 




4 


56 




8 


199 




30 


279^ 


58" 




I04J 


[lb 


250 




37 


46] 




f7 


152 


63', 


122 


77 




111 


157 J 




i23 



.w i-u- '■ u' total group size f )r enrollees responding to the rcqueU for 

f, U:; m; l'>n level . 
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TABl • 3.6 



HOI SniiOLI) CHARA 
0"1 MALI' 



THUISTU S RY 

!.\HOi,Li:; ^) 



RAC 



Total "irouT"! 



NON-WHITE 



WHIT' 



1090 



izc of Percentage Distri- jSise of Per* -nr.-.'.-. ''isrvi- 
ubgroup bution of 'Ub^roup j Suhj.'.roup hot 



100 



I 00 



POM T ION r 
rIOl StitlOL'J 

He.' J. of Hoi Aehold 
No! -head c House! )ld 



S20 
570 



48 



30(1 
/ 1 



•13 
S3 



MA' I TAf. ST.*' US 
ANi HfiAU 01 
HO" ir.HOl.f' 

* ii'ricd V- ad 
of Mous -holU 

' -inarriod Head 
oi' Hons 'h(.ld 

NU' ^-ilR Of n [PENDENTS 



30 

IPO 



o 

94 



N=1089 



IS 







:io^ 




217 






293 


— c" ' *- ■ 

1 i ' 


.v;> 




186 


! 00 1 








u:- 




)-.ir 


» 


87 






* ive 


67 


0 


! 2^ 


: ;x 




42 


A 


i i • ' 


-von 




17 


4U 


i 'I 






7 


1 




* ! tu: and norc 




11 


• 


i ! 
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fact, 65 jcrcent were living withoit a spouse and might therefore 
ciassifieU as "h^*ad ol household*'. However^ some of the females livinr, 
without a .spouse may lave beer living with at^other relative fe*.v,., fathe 
v^\o was considered as the ''head of household". 



TABLE 3.8 

COMPAMSOX F HHAD OF HOUSEHOLD ENROIXnns BY SHX 



Female Htad of Household ; Male Head of Household 



: Unmarried 83-6 { Unmarried 6**^ 

•Non-tVhite 64% j \on-Wh5te 33^6 

Med i in Age 33 Median Age 30 



A com^ariso*: within the same data of position in the househol ! arid 
m.:rital stitus, s illistrated in Table 3.9, indicates that the cl v.s^f; 
cation 'MiCvid of househ :)ld" seem to be considerably more accurate f men 
H* nee, it is pos ibie "-.o postulate that "head of household" is one )t* 
tl ose wort^ so 1. den w:th masculine connotations that in a survey .here 
the respoi.Jent c assif ies himself it becomes a meaningl.css measure for 
V^v condition of females* It may be possible that women livin::^ 'J; ^no 
w**th dependents support are reluctant to classify themselves as **hv.:ii.\ 
o;' household" be ause that title is trad » t ionrd ly associated with • f :r 
a husband or the eldest son* In such a survey, the question "how ^ny 
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counr on \ou for support?** and the question *Mo you live alone wi»!> 
dependents?** also need to be viskcJ in order to ascertain frotn the 
the number of female**^ who should hy clas,<;ificd as "head of housohc'M*'. 



TABLE :^.9 

POSITION IN HOUSEHOLD AND MARITAL STATUS BY Si:X 



r'osition in Household 
Head 
Non-Heed 

Marital Status 
Mar vloC 
Separated 
[tivorcvd 
IVidowed 
Never Married 



Fenabs 



854 
955 



1 

1 M.. 


J 1 s 


i 

rcentugc | 

ribut ion ! Si r.c of 


Vvw- 






of Sui 


~ 1 i 

47 t 92:> ! 


( 



55 



4t}3 



61 P : 


53 




815 


231 i 


15 N 




7(, 


559 i 


19 


65'o 


64 


is: 


7 




16 


46C 


2b ^ 


1 


1 
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An o'-^servation which eme'*scs frotn thi^ :?n;iW^TT><i ^^nt '"^^r ' 
household** and marital status'' ca^ he con;rf;.id ictory , -i'^j tVr(«*"v.r- • 
obfuscate the real situation r'^or -omales^ and perhans for mijlc- ;j > wi : 
This is particularly serious :n v,ew of the fact that» aj/ ♦ r'^evl 
Tabic ."^.IJ, 73 percent of the female enrol Ice^ report -.t 
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two to five person ^ and 65 percent of them are living with no spousi , Ih'r 
suggests that in o ir fi^ Id survey, nn attempt rnust he made to d i f fVf -nit i - 
-between those females 1 ving with no spouse but with relatives ;jnd» valiv!!y 



do not call themselves "head of hou>ehold^* and those females who actiMliy 
SiV'uU! be callinj; thomS' Ives '*hi ad i f househoUP' but arc not. 
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SIZI Oi* IlniLSr.HOLn RUPIRTRD BY FEMALE HNROLLEHS 



S'i r.t " of 
liou> ehold 



One 

Two- Five 

Six and ; bove 



Size of 
Sub;j>rou p 

149 
1500 
.v^7 



Percentafte nistributioi . 
o f S u!)^roups i 



ia/For more d'taiUi breakc' :>wn >f this dato» sec Table i , 



One final dim-nsioi of the female enrollce profile to hv an.My/iMi 
j:u^ates to current post- traininR sources of household income. ' ^ ''^ 



Out com e s St udy (|ue^tion isked the re>pondents to check current souri'/s nf 
income derived fror. IS v ifferent categories. Sixty-seven percent ol the 
female enrol lees mirkod their own wanes as a current source of inco-'- ."v.: 
50 percent rarked **othc:*s wage?**. In field research conducted hy \W 
and RSI, these que-»tion^ will be nut into one multichoice question th.f" 
the resDonsi s may )C cr<*^s-tabu] ated to j>rovidc suf^'icient i MfcnMr.n* • 
f ro'!^ wliich to assess to^ al sourics of income for females. 

Whei^ if'dividiiil ca*e};orles of income sources are exariitn-d, s 
comparative data energe*^* For < xample, there is an interesMni; von r^^pt^r^.v 
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—between the fact that 67 percent of the 1787 female sample indicatcU 
♦•own wages*^ as a soune of income and the fact that 6S percent of the same* 

—sample live without a spouse. All evidence seems to point to a realizatioi^ 
th'*t a mutn greater proportior- of the femaK' enrollees are tho sole suppor? 
of their family than the response^ to the "head of household** catti^orv 
imply. In relation to that observation, the sources of incomv dat.t also 
indicate that 25 percent of females were on public assistance at ! Iio tiru* 
they were interviewed. However, a second query directed to whetht r or not 
the household had ever been or welfare, if it is not currently reccivin.i; 
welfare income, produced a respon.^e indicating that 78 percent of t!ic 
households of remaining female enrollees had never been on welfare. 

Another comparison between ircome source and marital status reveals 
that only 11 percent of the wc»men received alimony payments, althcusii l!> 
percent were divorced. In the field research conducted by MBA atui I S\ 
'*alimony» support paymonrs" w M 'c spc^ctTrul as a possiMc :U)urvf o!* ;'Ui«' 
in order to clarity any diffcenct in thuso two percentages. 
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SOUR T.s oi HOiJsnfiOi.n isroMi; and wuu-aui: status 

I'CK "l-MA!.!! I'>:ST! riJT!0\AL H\ROM,i:t:S 



Size of 
Subgroup 



TvXii I lit »up 
Sources of Incom-. 



17y7 
> cs No 



Owr wage? 
Other's iges 
Soci.al S( :urit: 
VA Pcnsif 'IS 
Al imony 

PuMic Wt I fare 



; 1189 
. 27 



S91 
1543 



87 1()75 



!9S ir>7<, 



:23 125: 



67 

50 
J 3 
<> 
! 1 
50 



50 
K7 
1)4 
HI) 
70 



: Welfare Stiitus: 



Rotoivcd .volfn c in 
' T'ast 



Never received welfare ; 1' 01 



88 



22 



78 
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CHAPTHR rv 
PROCltW RHLATED aiARACTF-UTSTTc:S 

This section of tho report c^nmi ics the institutional trninln.". i^'Viirrr^ 
in tt'-ms of the following v.iriabl'.«s: trainots' attitudes toward traiMiiv.'. 
and occupational distributions of trntnoes Uunng tho training prr).i',r;!'M n-u! 
the pre- and post-training period'^. 

A. ATTITUDES TOWARD TRAIMTNC PR )C.RAM 

1 , Reasons Enter e d Program 

The reasons that the MDTA Ou tcon^js Study respondents vlocted to - ritor ?1h ViH " 
trai^iing program can be broken down i ito two broad categories: joh-f-lntrtl .ml 
self- improvement. Table 4.1 lists tho distributions for wiles and fcnal'^'^ oi 
the nost often cited rea'^ons. Tbore \'< .m enorvious difforoTui- !hM w. < «» xf. 
as I) reason'; for cnterin.'. the pt:)^^^. The percenra.ur of fcnia vM'i^y 
self improvement reasons (60^0 is nearly as great M'; that of malo-. ci!in;.- 
related reasons {(>(>%) as the primary :ausc for enrolling in the prmv in. Vvr v 
a third of the males in the sample entered V!DTA in order to provide a ul iinnn-v- 
^support for their families; only Me percent of females rosnondce in i'ms .vann t. 
Almost one-half of the female sample vas attempting to in^prove their -thica^ io- • : 
attaintrcnt. >;elf-imnrovor.cnt. Sex an.l the two primary entry reason cirruoru- 
are not independent (f^^ 798.6, 1 df) , i.c.» n v-reater proportion o'* -len ohos. 
job related reasons, while a greater nimiber of women f»}cketl selT-impf .verent . 
their primary entry reaso-is. 
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TABLli 4.1 



Joh-Ucl:itod Reason^ 

Ni'oJ DiplDiua for .!u^ 
Receive Pay in Swhool 
Loam Skill 

Sub -Total 

I:, ducat ion. Self - improv anient 
Realize Ambition,^ 



Learn English 



Suh-Total 



Ma Irs f\-^ 1(1^)1) 
No, Terccnt 



15.^ 
39 

121 



?0 
135 
107 

TO? 



10 

9 

2 



3 
8 
6 



.'X I 

;r. I 

14 1 

123 u 



1310 



Miscellaneous Reasnis 



2 / ^ 



16 



31- 
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The data indicate that male respondents viewed the proMr;m as :\ vohiclo 
towards a better job> or a better-paying job - the object ivv hc\uy\ n 'xi^^wv 
standard of livinii. WomcT. reported different ?ix)t1ves, While ixv.w ;%.-^'\! • 
ter job (14 percent^, most were trying to better theTiisclves lnrf>] h^ct lal u . 
Of course, this self- improvement -should lead to greater marketability, \i a 
bettor job or pay is desired. 

2. Opinions of Training Proaram 

What are the trainees* opinions ibout the good and bad thin^js ex:ior'»oTiocd 
in the training program? Males and females were asked to recall jjood ani! ^aJ 
things about the program; their first elicited responses appear in T:iMes <^.2 
and 4^3, broken down by sex and r>^ce« 

Trainees' attitudes toward t ie V )TA training nro^iram indiratoJ : ucmn/t- i* 
satisfaction with program content and context. Good teachers and Tr.iniitM-. 
were cited as outstmdine charact'.^r ij^ : ics of the proj',ram; howevrr, * ach'. 
were picked Iso as a negative as»K^ct of the training, 

In looking at the trainees' opinions of the good things ahotu th ^ tr.ii iiru; 

program, there is little differen.:e i the pattern of responses !H^*w;/n s(.m ^ 
and -between whites and non-whiter witijn each sex, Pnt amori: thV v.o<'.' ^hi^ -i- 
citeJ* tv.o stand out from the rcsr: ;oocl *:oachers and \\ooC t »'a i A'-i 
halt' of each subsample picked these t.vo as Rood points of their proui j^:. 
pati'.Mi. Any of the roTnai-iing M citel poirt^ is r^inor coinparcJ k\ N-.n'.i- • . 

and »;o(>d * r-i inin;». 
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A tabUii ion o " bad things r mcx ered about the trainin.t; proijrap -t 

an entirely differe-t di; tributio:; , a thouRh teachers arc still a foe;.'! ;)••>: a. 

The most important .hserxation of Tnb c '1.3 i< the larv,e MU'^her of p.-Tt 'n- 1 ;> sn^ •; 
(one third t« <me h.iM") i Im fount! not 'iiw'. .thout th*- t r.-i i ii i ti;/ proiMMin I i .p I «• i •. i m 

lixclttdhiK thi tiiiiiiln' • i ^lei I i f y i tm'. ■nnf i iMohr- r-. f .ilnnii 'n".', \\\r .• 

distributed tvvnly ; hroit; 'letit the lis , e-;tH'oi;i ! 1y I'of WMitc rivi.i ! . \! .:• ['\- 

total ntiinher )t" "b;i- T-es; >iises" i f.i le^-i th.in the total miviiHT oT '\\-'-u'. 
responses" - in impi-rtant t>ottit. 

B. OCCUPATHNAL D STRIPJTION 

Because the tendency for iccDations to cluster by sex, occup.it ionn : 
distribution become^ an '.mportant men -.urc of the effectiveness of tniini'it; 
for female erroUees. y[i.rk Battl Associates, 1-xotoch System, Tnc, and th • 
Office of Pri gram Analysis, POL, lave developed an occupational rranr it-of. 
matrix by which the occutation of emplov-ment in the nro-trainin;^ pcr'od anO 
occupation ot training m; y be ana y^c 1 in relation to occupation of - ost.- 
training employment. Two goals a -e a:hicved by this analysis: i; the 
deterrainatioi of wh.-ther the training program is assi-^tinn women in ^ prs-'.d'-m 
their previoi.-s skills; avd 2) the dct :rnination of the oxter^r (^f cro 
occupational shifts with^n the. th-ee- ^tage tln'.e frame. This shifting is -r. 
related to tie DOT occup.it ional c :as'-if ications to describe to what < \tent 
that shifting also repre-.ents an Incr-jasc in Job stritu-.» e.-;.. from . onie-.t • ■ 
or food service to -trofc sinnal h 'nlfi service or office worker. 

To assi^t this anal/sis we hive rc-organizod the original occup.it iona' 
clusters usetl in the MDTA Outcomes Studv so that the professional oc. upat ions 
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are isolated -'rom st rvicc occupations, and so that distinctions may h- made 
between various typt>s of -service iccmutions, e.g., health service, r )od 
service, child care, and iomestic ser\ ice. These occupational clustc-s !iav • 
been related, in turn, to length < f t aining, percentage income incre>se i'rntn 
pre- to post-rraining, race, sex, educational level and previous work expene 
within an occupational cluster. 

In the analysis of VDTA's ctTect on the program related characteri^t io . 
of trainees, the occupational dis* rib. tions (pre-, during, and post-t rainin ) 
and the summary job histcry profi es re the variables from the NIOTA Outcom.-s 
Study being used. 

The data strongly si pport th > hy >otheses that: 

• except for the lasic edu -ati >n training, males and females are 
trained in almost mutually e cclusive occupations; 

• the extrerao difierence b :;twc »n the pre-training occupational 
distributi ms o' males aid {''males are further emphasir.eO 
during training and, to '■ k ;scr (.le}irc«N alter traitiin^i; 

• for females who have bee i cm )loycd during the pre-t rainia^. 

period, the MDT.v program doc; affect an individual's occupa 

» 

tioral shift am does affect occupational shifts of the i.- 
subj opulat ion a; a whole to i significant degree. 
To facilitate analy -is of occupational data, the list of occupa- i( ri c< de 

used by the MDTA Ou tcome •• Study w is regrouped and reduced to 12 occ:' it i mi;. 

categories. The d( scrip ions and definitions of these categories ar- p'-c^- Mt 

in Table 4.4 
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TABLU 4.4 



DEFINITION OF OCCUPATIONAL CATFX.ORIF.S 



Occupation 
Category 



MDTA Outcomes 
Study Code 



I' ^script ic n 



1: Professional 



01 
02 
04 
OS 



Service 



Healh Service 



03 
06 
07 
08 
16 



M-dh- 1 1 /Dental Assistant 
Smtjii 'al Technician 
I iiha I J I ion "I'lu tap i ^1 
Opera t inji Uooii. 



079. 37S 
077-, . fU)f» 
()79.5(>K/()71>.:.7S 
07^. >7.S 

()7i). .S/S 



(Knowledije Acquired Primarily Through Practical 
Experience) 



Nirse> Aide/Orderly/Ward Clerk 

Psychiatric Aide 

Dietary Aide 

Other Health Training 

Hjme \ttendant 



3S5 

353 or 078/9 
334 



Food Service 



11 
12 
13 
17 

Domestic Service 



Fjod Service 
C 5ok/ 3aker 
W litr^ss 

Other Food Service 



(•■) 

314,313.313.31 
3: ! 

317, 318, etc. (? 



14 



H )USc<eeper/Hcmemakcr/ 
Dmestic 



303,300 



5: Other 



IS 



Ciild Care 



307 . ."/53 
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TABLE 4.4 (ConH.) 



IV-M 



' •« rUp<lt mil 



MIVIA Outi unos 



Clerical /Sal. s 



21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

73 



7: 



Service Trades^ 



31 
32 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 



.loi. 

Moscnpt ion 



C . erk, Typist 

S' crct ary/Stenoj»rnphcr 
B. »okk*eping/Ac counting 
Sties 

Koy Punch Operator/ 
Bookki'eping Machine Operator 
Cishior/Checker 

D. ita I'rocessinvi/Prograinmer/ 
C> tmpu • er Opera cor 

Dupliv ating Ma.'hine Operator 



C( smetologi St/ Barber 

Ji nite rs/Building Maintenance 

T) uck Driver 

D)y Cleaner/Cleaner/Finishcr 
T; iloring/Sewing/Seamstress/ 
U) hob ter 

L ndsi aping/ Gardening 
Oi her Service Trades 
(lurniture Ref mishing/Carpet 
Li-yinj-J 



8: 



Machine Trade s (60) 
Metal Machining. Fabricatin A sserob 1 y 



2m. ">,ss 

20!/. '02 
2 1 0/ J 1 \) 
289, 2 no 
213.:., 215 

290,299.4. 
211. 3, 21 1.4 

213 



207 



332/330 
382/389 
903. 904, 905, 90() 
362,363 
785, :«2,780 

U)6 
763/299 



61 


Pi-oduotion Macliine Operator/ 


(?)/600 




Michiiiist 




62 


S< t Up Operator/Lathe Operator 605 ,603/(){)4 .60'.) 


63 


Soldo i*er/Welder 


807.K/81O.K1'.) 


64 


Miter al Handler 


( V 1 


65 


E'lgim- Assembly/Operations 


706/f?) 




K:igini>er 




66 


Electrical Assembly/Machine 


720-^). 820-9 




Assembly/Small Parts Assembly 




67 


Grinder 


601 ,603 


68 


Sheet Metal Worker 


804.2H1 


69 


Other Machine Trades 
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TABLE 4.4 (lon't.) 



Occupat i on 
Category 



MDTA Outcomes 
Study CoJe 



Job 

Description 



IK'f 
Code 



9: 



10: 



11: 



Mechan cs ^ Repa i r 

41 

42 
43/44 

■'• tru ctural (so) 

^f^"^JjJ'*tAi9A Trades 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 

Misc( 1 laneous 

74 
75 
76 



A ito 'lechanic/Auto Body/ Auto 

Other 

TV Repair 

Other Mechanics/Other Repair 



r. lect 'ician 
Brick 'ayer 
P lint !r 
P I umb ;r 
C irpe Iter 
Draft ;men 

Ot;her Construction Trades 
( .abo -ers/Floor Finishers) 



C 'ew .eader/Mi grant Leader 
F irrae ' 

O'.her Skills 



12: Basic Education (Non-BOT) 



71 
81 
82 
83 



Conunuiiications 

Orien' at ion/Pre-Vocational 

Basic Education/GED 

English 



807.3M,(»J().28I , 
8,625 
7: 0.281 
7.' 3, 637 



824 
85 i), 861 
840,841 

862 

860 

017 
(V)/864 



(?) 



91 



Ni) Answer 



IV- 11 

1 . Educat onal At ainmtnt 

To pro- ide a bickgrcund for the analysis of occupational distributions ot* 
trainees, t e education level of che trainees by sex, race» and occupation 
category sh- uld be :onsiilered. A> wa> previously discussed, the average 
educational level of fern; Ic train >es was higher than that of male tr;iinecs. 

A comp.trison of edui ation attainnent is valid in basic education training, 
which is thv? only trainitig progran category in which both sexes in the sample 
were enrolled in approximately equal numbers (see Table 4.5). Although a larger 
percentage of females (4..%) than nales (43%) have no education beyond grade 8, 
a larger percentage of fi-males (24%) than males (19%) have at least completed 
high school These dist ibutions by sex are not significantly different 
statistically at the .01 confiderce level, as indicated by the^^ = ri.04 (df=4). 
Among the f ;male MD TA Outcomes Study respondents, the distribution of education 
level for w lites in basi - education training is nearly the same statistically as 
that for noi-white 9.95, cf = 4). However, by ovservation, white females 

were the be it educated s ibgroup taking these courses. 

The only other trailing occupation categories for which the sample size 
is large en)ugh to make analysis of educational attainment meaningful are 
Professional Health, Health Services, Clerical Sales for females, and Metal 
Machining, \ssembly. Mechanics aid Repair, and Construction Trades for males. 
As shown in Tables 4.6 aad 4.7, j report ionately more females in training 
occupation ategories Pr >fession,- I Ht^alth and Clerical/Sales had hiv i school 
diplomas th m did males in any Ci tegory. Table 4.6 also shows that 
females in ;calth »Servic.« had a • igni f icantly lower educational level than 
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«7 

those in Prcression; 1 Health and l lerical/Sales « 86.8,/ 




72.6; df « -1. Thi: is an expected observation since Health Service requires 
a lower skill level than the other two categories. For female trainees, the 



non-whites v »re better educated tlian whites. As expected, trainees in Basic 
Education h; i the Imvest average *'duc.itional level. 

2* Pre-Tr. ining Qt cupations 

For thi remainder ol this section of the analysis, only those respondents 
who were emi loyed during the pre-training period and post-training period 

covered by 'he MDTA Outccmes Study are included. The reader should keen in mind 
that 25 per« ' ht of :he mj.les, 46 percent of the white females and 40 percent 
of the non- hite fenale respondents showed no pre-training employment for that 
period. 

Accord ng to t:ie MD TA Outcomes Study data, only 16 percent of all males 



(18* of whi es and 13% oi' non-whites) and 15 percent of all females fl6o of 
whites and 4% of n^n-whites) in the institutional program had any previous 
experience n the occupational cat- yory for which they were trained. However, 
within the espondent sanple that had recorded some pre-training employment, a 
vast majori y of trainees (especially in the case of females) had the same 
occupationa category after trailing as they were trained in; large proportions 
of these tninees had the same oi related pre- and post-training occupational 
categories. 

Table 1.8 shows the summary proUle of pre-training occupational categories. 
As cxpcctec, these distributions for males and females are significantly different 



distributioi ? for cvucatimal lev< 1 differed by race (^^ = 20.0, df = 4) - 
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= 1203., df = 9) - rjflcctinj th- existing segregation of occupations by 
sex that exists in t^ie la )0r mark-t. All numbers in this and subsequent 
rela'.ed tables represent ictual ni mbe * of jobs. !or the purpose of this .m.-ily.i s, 
it is assumed that 'he relative p-rcc stages are valid representations of tho su!) 
population being cot sidcr.^d. 

Roforrin;; again to 1 ible 4.8 35 percent of the males, t>ut only !() 
noi v-nt of tb ' fvma os, r^ceivoU ; rc- raininji in Basic Kducation. Ibis is 

comp.it ible witb tbe prcvi )us obse vat ion that the females enter the trainirij; 
program from )ccupa ion ». itegorie Heilth Service (12*^), Food Service (lo';.), 
Clerical/Sales (26% and Service "rados (12%). Contrastingly, most of these 
males enter the training program 'rom Service Trades (10%), Metal Machining 
Assembly (20%) and Jlonst ruction T-adcs (15%). Within the female y.row.^, t he- 
difference between -ire-training o cupitional distributions by race is also 
significant f;^^ = '5.9, = df = 9 , as also illustrated in Table 4.9. 

3 . I 'raining Occupations 

The training occupation distributions of trainees in MDTA programs are 
presented in Table MO. Clearly, th > training categories for each sex are 
almost mutually oxc'.usivt (^ ^ = U33, df - 8); and among females, the distrih-i- 
ticns across catCijo*'ies c :ffcr by rac », with a much higher percentage of white'^ 
being trainee" in Protessional Hea th ^ 65.6, df « 8). Seventy-five percent 

of all females were trained in either Professional Health, Health Service or 
Clerical/Sales; 71 percent of all males were trained in cither Metal Machining f, 
Assembly, Mechanics 5 Repair or Cmstruction Trades. As shown, 11.5 percent of 
all males and 10.7 percent of all femiles were trained in Basic Education. Of 
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TABLF. 4.9 

NUMBER OF JOBS IN PRE-TRAININC. OCCUPATIONAL CATHGORII^S FOR 

FEMALE ENRO'-LEES BY P\Cr. 





Pre-Tr.iining 




White 


Non- 


White 




;rotaj 




Occupation Category 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


1. 


1 

Professional Heilth ! 


25 


82 


5 


18 ; 


28 


100 


2. 


Health Service 1 


72 


42 ; 


99 


38 i 


171 


100 


3. 


Food Service ! 


93 


43 i 


125 


57 ; 


2If> 




4. 


Domestic Service 


12 


U \ 


!02 


89 ! 


IM 


U)i) 


5. 


Other Service 


"l5 


54 : 


13 


46 '< 


28 


10') 


6. 


Clerical/Sales 


156 


44 ! 


201 


56 i 


7i%7 


100 


7. 


Service Trades 


56 


34 ; 


108 


66 : 


164 


100 


8. 


Metal Machining, 
















Assembly- 


53 


45 ; 


65 


55 ; 


1)9. 


100 


9. 


Mechanics 5 Repair 


0 




0 




0 




10. 


Construction Trades 


i T 

i 


60 : 


2 


40 


5 


100 


11. 


Miscellaneous 


11 


37 ; 


19 


03 ; 


30 


100 


12. 


Basic Education''^ 


: u 


31 I 


98 


69 


142 


100 




Total (No. Jobs) 


• 538 


39 : 


835 


61 ' 


; 375 


100 



a/ Respondent listed MDTA basic education on the job sheet in the q-i'srion. 
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persons employed at least once during the pre-training period covered by the 
MDTA Outcomes Study , 74 percent of the females were trained in their three 
categories and 79 percent of the males were trained in their three categories. 
One possible explanation for the abundance of females being trained in these 
three categories is the general labor market demand. The institutional training 
program reflects the employment needs of the community; most available jobs 
(generally o:)en to women) are in the clerical/sales and health-related fields. 
Therefore, women are more likely to enter this type of training program. 

As shown in Table 4.11, a female trained in Professional Health, Health 
Service, or Clerical/Sales was very likely to enter the category Professional 
Health, during the post-training period. For training category Professional Henlth, 
66 percent of the females had the same post-training category and 14 percent 
were in Health Service - thus, 80 percent entered the health care field. 
Similarly, for training category Health Service, 65 percent entered it after 
training, with an additional 5 percent entering Professional Health - thus, 70 
percent had entered the health care field. This category, Health Service, was 
the only category for which the post-training occupations of white and non-whitie 
females differed significantly = 19.7, df = 6). A strong positive 
relationship between training and post-training occupations also existed for 
training category, Clerical/Sales; 70 percent had post-training employment in 
that category. 

4. Post-Truining Occupations 

The post-training occupational distributions of males and females Tsee 
Table 4.12) are significantly different from each other (^^ = 1685,, df = y) 
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and from their corresponding prc-trainins distributions presented in T;iMc 4.H 
(^2 _ 47^g^ ^£ _ r,. = 210.3, df = 7). Thf latter difference is slinhtly 
more noticeable for non-white than for white females (^i^_;v - 1^^819., df ^ H; 
p^^^. - 83,98, df a 7). After training, more fenales were in the more highly 
skilled categories (Professional Health, Healt!\ Service, and Clerical/Sales) 
and fewer were in the less highly skilled catc.'.orios (I-ood Service, domestic 
Service, and Service Trades) than before training. However, these post -training 
distributions differed significantly by race (^f^ = 59.4, df = 8) as also illus- 
trated in Table 4.13. These occupational shif s arc tow.-irU More desirable jobs 
(in terms of working conditions) and higher pa/ing categories. Thus, the MUTA 
program had a positive effect on the female oc .-upat ional classification and 
potential earning power. 

5. Occupational Shifts 

Looking at these occupational shifts in greater detail, two sets of 
tables were generated from the summary job history profiles. The first set, 
Tables 4.14 thru 4.17 traces the probable post-traininii occupation category of 
a female trainee having a particular pro-trairlng category (only for those 
enroUces having a pro-training occupation}. The second set of tables, 4.18 thru 
4.21, trace the probable pre-training ocdupation category of a female trainee 
having a particular post- training category. 

For pre-training category Health Service (see Table 4.14), 41 percent were 
upgraded to professional status in their ficlt: (to Professional Health) and 
another 18 percent remained in Health Sen-Ice -. Then- is a dilTerence i-- t «k. 
shift fur this catt-gory "ly race although it ; not stat i st ic" 1 ;y . ica-jt , 
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TABLE 4.13 



POST-TRAINING OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORTliS BY KACIi 
FOR FEMALE ENROLLEES WITH AT Lt-.AST ONE FRH-TUAlNl.Nti OCCUPATION 



Post-Training White Non-White Total 

Occupation Category No. Percent I No. Percent | No. IVrcont 



1. 


Professional Health 


86 


59 


' 61 


41 


i 147 


100 


2. 


Health Service 


65 


38 


108 


62 


I 

i 173 


100 


3. 


Food Service 


61 


51 


59 


49 


i 

i 120 

] 


100 


4. 


Domestic Service 


12 


21 


46 


79 


j 58 


100 


5. 


Other Service 


4 


33 


8 


67 


! 12 

1 


100 


6. 


Clerical/Sales 


212 


38 


339 


62 


j 551 


100 


7. 


Service Trades 


20 


IS 




82 


I 111 


100 


8. 


Metal Machining, Assembly' 


30 


38 


49 


62 


1 " 


100 


9. 


Mechanics 5 Repair 


1 


100 


0 




! 1 


100 


10. 


Construction Trades 


3 


58 


5 


62 


i « 


100 


11. 


Miscellaneous 


13 


38 


21 


62 


! M 

1 


100 


12. 


Basic Education 


31 


39 ; 


48 


61 


1 

' 79 


100 
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TABin 4.14 



FHNtALES WITH PRl-.-TRAl NINT, 
OCCUPATION, HHALTH SERVICE, by I'OST-TUAININC 
OCCnPATION CATHGORY AND liACi: 





Post - Training 




WHITE 




.•-WHITE 




TOTAL 




Occupation Category 


No. 


Percent 


No_. 


Percent 


No. 


Pcrc< 


1. 


Professional Health 


36 


50 ' 


34 


34 ' 


70 


4r 


2. 


Health Service 


12 


1" 


19 


19 


31 


18 


3. 


Food Service 


7 


10 , 






I \) 




4. 


Domestic Service 


0 




1 




1. 




S. 


Other Service 


0 




0 




0 




6. 


Clerical/Sales 


11 


15 


32 


32 


43 


25 


7. 


Service Trades 


0 




3 


5 


3 


2 


8. 


Metal Machining > 
Assembly 


1 


I 






4 




9. 


Mechanics ^ Repair 


0 




0 




0 




10. 


Construction Trades 


0 




, 0 




0 




11. 


Miscellaneous 


1 


1 


; 2 




; 3 




12. 


Basic tiJucation 


4 








i 


4 




TOTAL 


72 


100 


! 99 


100 


' 171 


100 
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except at the .1 level = 12.6, df = 6 ). Many more white (50':.) xhnu non-vvhito 

(34%) females were upgraded to Professional Health, while many more non-white 
(32%) than white (15%) females shifted occupational fields into Clerical/Sales. 

As shown in Table 4.15. only a small percentage (28%) of the females who 
were employed prior to training in Food Service remained in that occupation 
after training. A great many of them, 36 perc-^nt, also shifted to Clerical/ 
Sales. White and non-white females had very different shifting pattcins as 
seon by the;^^ = 20.4 (df « 7). 

Females having pre-training occupational category Clerical/Sales tended to 
stay in that category - 66 percent did so (see Table 4.16). A small shift was 
observable into the health care categories (6% into Professional Health and 
10% i-to Health Service). No difference in the shifting pattern was detected 
by race (^2 = 14.04, df = 8) for those with prc-training category Clerical /Sales. 

Significant shifts did occur for females laving pre-train in- c:ite^-.ory Service 
Trades (see Table 4.17), and these shifts were very different for whites and 
non-whites (^ ^ = 32.3. df = 9). As shown, 34 percent of non-whites but only 
11 percent of white females remained in the category during the post -training 
period. Of those shifting, 16 percent of the v^hites but only 1 percent of the 
non-whites entered category Professional Health and 41 percent of the whites 
but only 22 percent of the non-whites entered Clerical/Sales. 

As shown in Table 4.18, 48 percent of those females in post-training 
category Professional Health were upgraded from Health Services and a total of 
62 percent had been previously employed in the health care field. There was c< 
significant difference in these shifts into Professional Health by race 
(1^2 = 19.8, df = 7). Conversely, only 20 percent of the females in post- 
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TABI.ti '1.13 

FHMALES WITH PRR-TRAINING 
OCCUPATION, FOOD Si RVICP., POST-TRAIMN'C 
OCCUPATION l Arr.GORV AND lUCIi 





Post-Train inR 
Occupation Category 




WM T TP 

Mil 1 1 L. 


K( A! 


- »> r 1 1 i 1 . 


TOT A I 






\o. 


I'orct^nt 


\o." 


Percent 




(.rcc 


1 


rrorcssionai ticaitn 


T 
•> 






*♦ 


I R 

1 o 


.1 
•t 


^ • 


Mcaxun o&rvicG 




n 




J. o 


I "^n 


1 .1 


3. 


Food Service 


33 


3? 


28 


23 


61 


2 A 


4. 


Domestic Service 


1 


1 


8 


** 

/ 


9 


4 


5. 


Other Service 


0 




0 




n 




6. 


Clerical/Sales 


36 


3D 


42 


34 


78 


36 


7. 


Service Trades 


4 


4 


H 


7 


12 


6 


8. 


Metal Machining, Assembly 


6 


(> 


-) 


I 


8 


4 


9. 


Mechanics & Repair 


1 


1 


0 




1 




10. 


Construction Trad3s 


0 




0 




0 




11. 


Miscellaneous 


0 






2 


3 


1 


12. 

« 


Basic Education 


1 


i 


5 


4 


6 


.> 




TOTAL 


93 


100 ! 


125 


100 I 


216 


100 
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FEMALES WITH PK!i- l lUIMNT. 
OCCUPATION, Cl.URU:Al7SA!.i;S. BY POST-TRAI \ I NC 

occurATiON i:Aru(;ouY and rwm 





Post-Traininc 
Occupiation Categorv 




IVIHTE 


NON- 


wiim- 


TOTAL 








I w X C \. : 1 u 




I t 1 ^. I M 


No. I\>roeni 


1. 


Professional Health 


13 


8 


8 


4 


21 


() 


2. 


Health Service 


19 


12 


18 


9 


.*» / 


10 


3. 


Food Service 


2 


1 


7 




9 




4. 


Domestic Service 




5 


1 




6 


> 


B. 


Other Service 


1 




0 




1 




6. 


Clerical/Sales 


97 


62 


139 


69 


236 




7. 


Service Trades 


2 


1 


10 


S 


12 


A 


8. 


Metal Machining, A<;scmbly 


5 


s 


7 

/ 


7> 


12 


.1 


9. 


Mechanics f, ' epair 


0 




n 




0 




10. 


Construction Trades 


2 


1 


0 






t 


!!• 


Miscellaneous 


6 


4 


5 


2 


1! 


3 


12- 


Basic Education 


4 




6 










TOTAL 


156 


in(» 


201 


100 


3r>7 


10') 
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TABLH 4.17 



FF.NUU-S WIW PRH-TR.\I\IXG 
OCCUPATION, SliRVICn TRAUHS, BY rOST-TR.\I\TN'G 
OCCUPATION' C'XTHGORY AND RACF. 





Post -Training 


No. 


WHITE 


NON 


-WHITM 




TOTAL _^ 




Occupation Category 


Percent 


No._ 


Percent 




Pore 


1. 


Professional Health 


9 


16 


1 


1 


10 




2. 


Health Service 


9 


16 


; 12 


11 


21 


13 


3. 


Food Service 


3 


5 


5 


5 


8 


5 


4. 


Domestic Service 


0 




4 


4 


4 




5. 


Other Service 


1 


2 


0 




1 


1 


6. 


Clerical/Sales 


23 


41 


24 


22 


47 


20 


7. 


Service Trades 


6 


11 


57 


34 


4.? 


20 


8. 


Metal Machining, Assembly 


0 




6 


6 


6 


A 


9. 


Mechanics ^ Repair 


0 




0 




0 




10. 


Construction Trades 


0 




3 


3 


3 




11. 


Miscellaneous 


2 




1 


1 


3 


2 


12. 


Basic ducat ion 


3 


O 


15 


14 


18 


1 1 




TOTAL 


56 


100 " 


108 


100 


164 


100 
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TABLE 4. IS 



FF.MALHS WITH POST-TRAINING 
OCCUPAriON, PROFHSSIONAL HliALTH, BY IMill-TKAlMNC 
OCCUPATION CAITGORY ANH RACP. 





Pre-Training 




WHITE 


\0N- 


-WHITE 




TOTAL 




Occupation Category 


No. 


Percent 


Nu. 


Percent 


No. 




1. 


Professional Health 


19 


22 






21 


l.n 
1 


2. 


Health Service 


36 


42 


34 


56 


70 


4S-I 


3. 


Food Service 


3 


:> 


s 


S 


8 




4. 


Domestic Service 


1 


1 


4 


/ 


5 


.•> 


5. 


Other Service 


1 


1 


1 




2 


I 


6. 


Clerical/Sales 


13 


15 




1." 


21 


It 


7. 


Service Trades 


9 


10 


1 

A. 




10 




8. 


Metiil Machining, Assembly 


-) 


-> 
«■> 










9. 


Mechanics 5 Repair 


0 








0 




10. 


Con? true t ion Trades 


0 




1 






t 


11. 


Miscellaneous 


0 




2 


3 


2 


1 


12. 


Basic Education 


2 




0 






t 




TOTAL 


86 


ion 


; 61 


100 


147 


100 



62 
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training category Health Services had been previously employed in thv honlth 
care field (sec Table 4J9). Many of these females shifted from I-ooU Service 
(18'i), Domestic Service (ll's), Clerical/Sales {21%) and Service Trades {1 :.;,). 
Unlike the occupational shifts into Professional Health, there was not a sii^nifi- 
cant difference in these shifts into Health Services by race (^*^ - 10.7, df 
However, it wis observed that more whites shifted from Clerical/Sales (2ir\\ 
and more non-vhites shifted from Food Service (2U''-.) and Domestic Service (IS'!). 

For post-training occupation categories Food Service and Clerical/Sales, 
the shifts were not as strong. As shown in Table 4.20, SI percen*- of those in 
Food Service were previously employed in that category. The shifts into Food 
Sen-ice were not significantly different by race f,f^ = 17.03, df = 7); non- 
white females tended to shift from Domestic Service (17%) and Clerical /Sales 
(12"i) , while white females shifted into Food Service from Health Services i ! T 
Metal Machining (lO'^s) . Such shifts may have had negative effects on m trainee's 
potential earning power, but may have been necessitated by labor market conditions 
existent at t^e time the job was sought. Ar. shown in Table 4.21, 45 percent o^' 
those females in post-training category Clerical/Sales did not shif* occup.'it io?jal 
categories. Of the shifts into Clerical/Sales, 14 percent were from Food Service -. 
considered a positive effect of training. These shifts into Clerical /Sales were 
very different for whites and non-whites, as shown by the - 20.7.1, df - S. 

Using the data from the MDTA Outco mes Study , the beneficial effects of 
the MDTA training program on the occupational shifts for female rrninocs h.ive 
been shown ir this portion of the analysis. Identification and d"scr* pt ion or 
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TARLi: 4.19 



FENIALHS WITH POST-TRAINING 
OCCUPATION, HHALTH SfiRVICH, BY PRl-.-TRAININC 
OCCUPATION CATl-GORY AND RACU 





Pre-Training 
Occupation Catecorv 




WilTE 


NON 


WHITE 




TOTAt, 




No. 


Pcrcctit 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Pcrc 
















1. 


Professional Health 


2 


3 


1 


1 


3 


2 


^ « 


Health Service 


12 


18 


19 


18 


31 


IS 


3. 


Food Service 


8 


12 


22 


20 


30 


IS 


4. 


Domestic Service 


3 


5 


16 


15 


19 


11 


5. 


Other Service 


«* 


3 


1 


1 


3 




6. 


Clerical/Sales 


19 


29 


18 


17 


37 


21 


7. 


Service Trades 


9 


14 


12 


11 


21 


i:. 


8. 


Metal Machining, Assembly 


3 


5 


5 


5 


8 


5 


9. 


Mechanics 5 Repair 


0 




0 




0 




10. 


Construction "rades 


2 


3 


0 




2 


1 


11. 


Miscellaneous 


0 




3 


3 


3 




12. 


Basic Education 


5 


8 


11 




16 


n 




TOTAL 


65 


100 


108 


100 1 


173 


10') 



TABU-; i.:o 



FHMM.f-.S WIT! I POST-TRAI \ 1 NT. 
OQTJPATION. icon Sl-RVlCi: , HY l^Rr.-TKAl\T\T. 
occur AT ION CATi-.GORY AND \l\Cl. 





Pre-Training 




WHITE 


N'0\- 


^wnnT; 




To;r.\i. 




Occi -pat i on Cat cgory 


No. 


Percent 




Percent 


No7 


I'ercc 


1. 


Professional Health 


1 


2 


0 




1 


« 

1 


2. 


Health Service 


7 


11 


3 


5 


10 


H 


5. 


Food Service 


33 


54 


28 


47 


61 


SI 


4. 


Domestic Service 


0 




10 


17 


10 


s 


5. 


Other Service 


1 


Am 


1 


2 


2 


2 


6. 


Clerical/Sales 


2 


5 




12 


y 






Service Trades 


7> 


5 




S 




7 


8. 


Metal Machining, Assembly 


6 


10 


1 






f) 


9. 


Mechanics Tj Repair 


0 




0 








10. 


Construction Trades 


0 




0 




0 




11. 


Miscellaneous 


1 


2 


0 




1 


I 


12. 


Basic nducation 


t 


11 


4 


/ 


! I ' 






TOTAL 


61 


100 


J 39 


100 


I 120 


100 
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TABLE 4.21 



FEMALES WITH POST-TRAI\!\C; 
OCCUPATION', CLERICAL/SALES, BY PKH-TRA I N I NC 
OCCUPATION CATEGORY AND RACi: 





Pro-Training 
Occupation Category 


.NO . 


WHITE 
rcrcent 


NON. 
.\0 . 


-WHITE 
rorcen t 




ipTAL_ 


1. 


Professional Health 


0 


- 


2 


1 


2 


- 


2. 


Health Service 


11 


5 


32 


9 


43 


s 


3. 


Food Service 


36 


17 


42 


12 


78 


M 


4. 


Domestic Service 


2 


1 


20 


6 


22 


4 


5- 


Other Service 


5 


2 


5 


1 


8 


1 


6. 


Clerical/Sales 


98 


46 


139 


41 


236 


4.S 


7. 


Service Trades 


23 


11 


24 


•? 

/ 


47 


<> 


8. 


Metal Machining, Assembly 


20 


10 


30 


9 


50 


u 


9- 


Mechanics § Repair 


0 




0 




0 




10. 


Construction Trades 


0 




1 




1 




11- 


Miscellaneous 


4 


2 


9 


3 


13 


Am 


12. 


Basic Hducation 


14 


7 


37 


11 


51 






TOTAL 


212 


100 


339 


ion , 


551 


ion 
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other beneficial effects such as work satisfaction and increased income possibly 
related to the occupational shifts, are included in subsequent chapters of this 
report . 
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CH APTnR V 

MEASURES OV TRAINING PROGRAM EFrRCTIVnNI:SS 

This chapter consists of an examination of the effectiveness of the 
MDTA training program, focusing on training program assistance 'in joh place- 
ment, length of training and income (pre-and post-training), and program 
completion rates • 

A. JOB PLXCEMENT 

One method of evaluating the effectiveness of the MPTA training pro- 
gram is to analyze its success in placing graduates and the kinds of jobs 
in which they are placed* Of course, a primary concern is whether nlaco- 
ment is considered a better job (job upgrading) or a better paying ioh, 
given the trainee had a pro-training job. An additional concern is whcthor 
the graduate was placed in a position for which he was given training. 

1. Placeme n t Methods 

The first consideration is the method of job placement for MhtA enrnllce 
The methods may be categori:;ed into two major areas: personal contact and 
program/agency assistance (see Table 5.1)* Of the females placed, percent 
obtained a job through personal contact as compared with 73 percent of the 
male enrol lees who were placed by the same method. Agency assistance was pro 
vided to 27 percent of females and 23 percent of male enrol lees. 
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TABU: 5.1 



METHOD OF JOB PUCHWI-NT FOR 
MDTA liNRULM-.HS KY Si X 



Placement Methods 



l-emale 



Male 



No. Jobs Percent No. Jobs Percent 



Personal Contact 



2444 



69 



2721 



73 



Direct Application 
Referral by Friends 
Newspaper 



1454 
744 
246 



41 
21 
7 



188 



43 



Prog ram/ Age ncy 
Assistance 



943 



27 



8sr> 



MHTA Program Staff 408 

State Employment Agency 384 

Union Referral 9 

Misc. Agencies !42 



12 
11 



4CrS 

1 29 



II 

3 



Other 

No Response 
Totiil Placements 



117 
35 

5539 



1 

100 



109 
.37 

3732 
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Although a significant difference exist? between men anU women in the 



consideration is the difference between the numbers of jobs obtained through 
I^ersonal contact and through program/agency assistance. For both sexes, 
approximately three times as many post -training jobs arc obtained through 
personal contact than through agency assistance. This suggests that 
employment services are of minor assistance to males or females— cither 
because they were not called on to provide assistance or because they are 
not fulfilling their responsibilities. However, these agencies are 
providing greater assistance to females — particularly the MDTA pror.ram 



A closer look at the assistance provided by the MDTA program staff, and 
state and miscellaneous placement agencies is presented in Table 3.2. Dircc 
referral was provided for 55 percent of females and 61 percent of males; 
:>0 percent of females and 27 percent of males were assisted in setting up 
i;he job interview. There are statistically significant differences bet jen 
the male and female distributions; however, these differences are of lii.le 
practical significance. Table 5.5 presents the numbers and percentages of 
enrol lees, by sex and race, who were given help by the MUTA program staff. 
A higher percentage of females (Sg-s) received aid; 32 percent of males 
received help, the difference being significant f p<.00l). No differences 
were found by race within sexes. 

2. Usefulness in Obtaining Employment 

Was the training provided by the MDTA program an aid in securing 
-)ost-training employment? The enrollce's opinions regarding the iisefiilne-^'--. 



method of job placement 




= 14.04, 1 df, p < .005), the important 



staff. 
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TABLE 5.2 

SPECIFIC TYPES OF AGENCY 
ASSISTANCE PROVIDED ENROLLEES, 
BY SEX 



Type 



Males 

Number Percent 



Female? 
Number Percent 



Referral 

Filled out 
Application 

Set up 
Interview 

Other 



535 

86 

239 
20 



61 

10 

27 
2 



54^^ 
104 

298 
40 



11 

50 
4 



Total 



880 



100 



986 



100 



TABLE 5.5 



MDTA PROCRAM STAF'^ ASSISTANCE 
TO ENROL LHHS BY SEX AND RACE 



Assistance Provided 



Number 



Percent 



No A ssistance 
Number ' Percent 



Total Group 
Males 

UTiite 
Non -White 



1534 



519 

330 
188 



36 



32 

31 
33 



2399 



1119 

75! 
386 



64 



68 

69 
67 



Females 



White 
Non -White 



8i: 



513 



39 

38 
39 



1280 

478 
791 



61 

62 
6! 



ot* the tr.nninM pro^uram, is pn»sentod in lahlt- S.J sc.\ :\uA i-.-ifi-. \ 

h'^lpod them ij?t M io}'. Whito ^'oitimIp r «.npfHi.I#.T)t : vit^^v }iM;if;-» ih*«ni 

the training and received more help from it in securing vmplc\vm!»nt thnrr 
non-white females, but the difference is not significant- The lata does 
indicate that females are much more positive than men about the benefits 
of the training. 

TABU: 5-4 

USEFULLNESS OF TRAINING IN OBTAINIV^; 
POST-TRAI\^TNG OCCIJPATION RY 
SEX AND I^CF. 



Traininj; helped Traininji •^o help 
get jo b ^ i n ;icf j^ii i \ mg \ <ib 

Male 90n 56 15«2 b4 

White 640 37 1087 63 

Xon-Whit'^ 260 34 41)5 66 

^ Female 13«5 RR 900 4: 

White 5^7 60 . 392 40 

Non'-White "'vg 37 S08 43 



Of those enrollees who felt the train^n^ helped thr-m jy^t :i jnh, 
what specific aspects of that training were responsible? A breakdown of the 
importance of MDTA training in Job acquisition, by sex, is >hown in Tabl«* r).r>. 
Little difference is observed between irnles and feniales in thoi^- r^<]'^(?:'^^i^ 
distributions, but differences are observed in the training, aspects chosi^n 



as important. Three aspects are si i^nl t'lcant : lenrnini' a skill, qua 1 i fuMt i'Mi 
for a job, and the teaching of fundan^entals. These account for 7n percent of 
the responses of females and 6S percent of responses for males. The pro^jram 
seems to provide the necessary occupational skills for success in a now ioh, 
indicated by the responses of those graduates who actually obtained employ- 
ment* Those graduates who did not find work may feel differently cdnmt 
the program's scope and usefulness. 

A natural extension of the previous discussions is the de>;rcc of 
utilization of the training in the post-training job. Table 5.6 presents 
this breakdown by sex, and by race C^ithin the female category), remnles 
respond to the question in a more positive manner than males. In (>2 percent 
of the jobs secured by female graduates, training was used to some degree, 
compared to on?.y 39 percent for males. This suggests that fema^^* t)laccnionts 
are more apt to be training-related. 

B. LI:NGT!1 of TIUIMXG AND TRAINEE INCOME 

A breakdown of trainees by length of training by sex and race is found 
in Table 5.7. Frequencies and pcrcontoges for males and female^, and for 
whites and non-whites are presented. Based upon this table, a comparison 
was made between those receiving 0 months or less of training and those 
receiving 7 or more months of training. There was a significant difference 
in the proportions of males and females classified in these two cato^/ries 
f/^-=19.31^ 1 dfj with males occupying the ! -6 month category to n propor- 
tionately i^rcater degree (sec Tabic The association, howwer, is 
very weak [S OS) - 
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TABLE r>.S 



IMPOPTANCH 01- MDTA TRAIN r\'C IN 
JOB ACQUISITION BY SHX» 



Female 



Male 







Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Training Aspects 


1146 


72 


079 


(>9 


Qualified for job 


."^91 


25 


2M 


24 


Learn skill 


373 


23 


24: 


25 


Taught fundamentals 


343 


22 




19 


Program got job 


140 


9 


123 


13 


Pass test 


80 


3 


28 


3 


Find job 


78 


5 


68 


n 


Personal 


74 


5 


20 


2 


Basic education 


73 


5 






OJT 


39 




JO 


2 


Total Responses 


1591 


101 


781 


101 


* All percentages have been 


roundcii up. 









TABLE 3.6 



training-'^elated post -training 
employm::Nt. by sex a.\d race 



Training Used 
Number Percent 



Training not Used 
Number Percent 



iMales 



Females 



961 
1470 



59 
62 



^321 



906 



61 



38 



White 
Non- White 



639 
831 



65 
60 



350 
556 



3ri 



40 
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Table 3.8 

REGROUPED !,E\GTH OF TR.M\'ING OF 
RESPONDF.N'TS BY SRX A\D RACE 



Group 

Male 

Female 

White 

N'on-lVhite 



-6 t no s^ 

97 r> 
(550) 
(625) 



>6 mos^ 
SIS 
798 
(333) 
(4'S5) 



TotaJ 
1383 
1773 
(683) 
(1090) 



TABLE S.9 

RHSPON'DENTS WITH SHORT PERIOD OP TRATVTN'C 
VERSUS LONG TRAMMING PERIODS BY SHX A\'D RACE 



G 



roup 



Male 
Female 

White 

Non-White 



1-2 mos, 

262 

291 
(171) 
(120) 



>12 mos. 



68 
136 
(74) 
(62) 



Total 
330 
427 
(245) 
(182) 



0*^ 



V 



As shown in Table 3.9, in the extretne crite^iorics (**two months or Jess" 
of training, and ^'greater than 12 months** of training}, the comparison of 
males and fcTrales also resulted in a significant value of 1 ur\ 

This results from a higher relcJtivc frequency of females in the ">;rcMter 
than 12 montiis" category and a larger percentage of males in tlv.- "two 
months or less" category (a good indicator of the strength of thi^ ;jsm>c icit i on 
between sex and length of training is indicated by =.25). ^ Comparing for 
differences between white and non-white females, using the same categories, 
no significant difference was noted between races for either comparison 

^=6»30 for the comparison between "six or less months" and "seven or more 
months" of training; yL^^-.l! for the comparison between "two or less moiiths" 
o^* training and "greater than 12 months" of training), 

Hxamination of females and males with no pro-training earnings (Table fi. 
indicates that males in this category usual !.y wore given a longer training 
period ^han males having some prc-t raining; "arnings; for females tb.is is 
nt>t the case. The distribution of females ^'or those without pre-t raining 
earnings is essentially the same as for females overall In the inst i tut ioiuil 
training program. This may result from the large percentage of female M!)TA 
Pit comes Study respondents in the zero pre- trninlr^g earnings category. 
Tius, females in this category may differ v.^ry little from females with 
some pro-training earnings. This is not true for men; men in thi^ category 
t'.'nded to receive additional training, compared with men who liad pre- 
training earnin.'^s. 



1/Should be no^ed, however, that high s^nt i -^t i ca 1 significance arifl d hiv.-^ 
degree of association are noc alwa>*s synor\v^MOus . 
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A look at Table 5.11 presents a clear picture of the rrKitionship 
between post-training earnings when taken as a percent of jire-t ra in n)i'. 
earnings.^ A range from zero to greater than 175 percent, hy sex anJ nice 
is shown. Note the differences, by sex, among respondents with I'ero post- 
training earnings females have a higher percentage without post -training 
ini'ome. Other comparisons will be explored in future sections. 

It indicated that len^ith of training and earnings increase are 
correlated. Table 5.12 presents that percent of those in the category 
"greater than 175 percent of pre-training earnings" for males and females 
by months of training; and for white and non-white females by montlis of 
training received (Table 5.13). For the total MDTA Outcomes Study sample, 
there is a strong correlation between length of training and the percent 
of respondents (by month) reporting current earnings greater than 175 
percent of their former earninf^s; Kendall 's 81 indicates the strength 
of this po.^itive linear associntion. For women, r = .5(>, again indic«-ites 
that if thj period of training is held constant, womcn*^ training, proiirains 
or occupations after training nay be m'v:rc hotno.ucneou^ t!^•^n vicn':--. 'Aith 
respect to earnings potential, because increase in earnings is less closely 
associated with training period. Tor white ami non-white women ♦ there 
seems to be no difference in percent responding in the category *'f:reater 
than 175 percent increase" by months of training, indicated by t -.19.1, 12 df 

Likewise, between men and women, for those reporting 175 percent or 
more of their pre-training earnings as post-training earnings, t • -2.10, 

2/Those respondents with zero pre-training earnings arc excluded he^c, 
as there is no bnse tor calulrjt ions. 
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p <..10 indicates no significant difference in lon>\th of traintiii^. hoTwi-iMi 
sexes* However, it is difficult to assess . ...-t what this to^t result mhmus 
because of the larger proportion of females without pre-train injii earniiiiis 
(45^6 vs. 10a for malesi, their lower expectation for income and thv i-xcluhivJii 
of those females without pre- training oarninss from the analysis for tliis 
factor. An increase of 175 percent in income may represent less in dollar 
amounts for women than for men* One would expect that women's incomes, 
on the average, would be lower than men's for the pre-traininR income » 
given the lower employment rate in ^he women's group and the lower income 
expectations (to be discussed in a subsequent sect ion j. 

A tost for differences between the percentages of males and females 
reporting some increase in income (over 100-6 of their former salary) after 
training indicated no significant difference between males and females 
(t = -1.25> p<.4), although females had a slightly higher percentage 
reporting post-training income greater than pre-training income. For females, 
a t test (t = A59) also indicated no significant difference b'^^ween whites 
and non-whites (see Table 5»14) having some increase in income. Likewise, a 
test for women resulted in a Kendall's T= .077, indicating no significant 
linear association between the two variables. 

Similar findings resulted from tests for correlation using percentages 
of females, by months of training, reporting no post -training earnings and 
length of training (Kendall's T= .026; and from tests for differences 
between white and non-white females using percentages reporting no post* 
training earnings (t .1798) — both indicating a Itxck of relationship 
between longt.i of training and unemployment after training for females 
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TABLn r».14 

EARNINGS .:HANGF.: 
PRr.-TRAINTNG TO POST-TRAINTNG, BY SEX AND RAC!-.* 



Group 
Males 



White 
Non- White 



F.nrriinjis Chan>>e 



Any In crease 



736 

489 
247 



Percent 



59 



60 
57 



No In crease 



5 (IS 
1K7 



.11 

.10 
•»•> 



Females 



White 
Non-White 



607 

300 
307 



62 

63 
62 



369 
ISO 



38 

37 
3.S 



Total 



1343 



60 



*Excludes respondents with zero pre-training earnings 
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whether white or non-white. Between malos and females howcvor. a "t" tost 
(t - -3.08, p <,.01) indicated a significantly higher porcontaKc of fcm;'los 
reporting no post-training earnings, pairinj^ on mo ths of training, (see 
Table 5.15). A Chi-square test wu:; performed also on the totals shown in 
Table 5.15 indicating a significantly greater (p<*01) percentage of 
females than males with z^to post-training income. 

Additionally, it should be noted that the respondents reporting ^oro 
post-training earnings in this analysis (Table 5.15) were persons who had 
had pre-training earnings, and that those without pre-training earnings 
were not included. More than two-thirds of those females without pre-trainin 
earnings, likewise, did not have post- training earnings. Thus* the 
unemployment picture for women afte^ training may be even more severe than 
is indicated. It seems that the training program was more successful for 
men in gaining employment after training than it was for womon- 

However, the greater percentage of females in each category of months 
of training who received earnings increases after conclusion of training 
indicates that the program has been slightly more successful in incroasing 
earnings for those females wh^ had b employed prior to training than for 
men, especiially in the group with six ^nths or less of training. Hxaminat i'>?i 
of Table 5.12 indicates that after the six tnonths training period the 
relationship is less clear. Likewise, the low correlation for women between 
length of training and earnings increase indicates the proport ionat-ely lower 
benefits derived from training by women in terms of ret»!rn for time invested. 
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C.->mparison of the number of male and female respondents rcnortinu 
the raises in salary had been received with those who reported no raises 
received indicated no significant association with sex of respondent, 
with X ^ - 2.19, 1 df; ^ = .03 also indicating the weakness of this 
association. However, a slightly higher percentage of females did report 
raises received. There was no significant association for female respondent.^ 
between race and those reporting raises received ( = .038, I df ) . 

Spe- *lc information on post-training earnings by length of training 
anl sex i • provided in Tables 5.16 and 5.17. Table 5.16 presents average 
earnings for those respondents with zero pre-training earnings; Table 5.17 
shows average incremental earnings for respondents with some pre-t raining 
earningi . 

It is hypothesized that there is a positive linear relationship between 
length of ti-aining and post-training earnings; such a relationship is 
exhibited in Figure 1. The more technical and complex training courses 
should require longer training periods; these training courses also should 
demand higher relative wages. The more advanced and technical cou-scs 
should be included in training categories Professional liealth. Metal 
Machining and Assembly, and Construction Trades. An examination of the 
data justify such hypotheses. 
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In addition to the distribution just mentioned, suiranary statistics 
for post-training earnings (trainees with no prc-training carningsj by- 
selected months of training are provided: 



Group 


mos. 


>6 mos. 


All months 


Males 


$1050 


$1435 


$1247 


White 


1125 


1700 


1401 


Non-white 


554 


1163 


887 


Females 


548 


757 


640 


WTiite 


1376 


1800 


1591 


Non- white 


• 308 


324 


315 



These figures provide evidence of the disparities among post-training 
incomes during short (<6 mos.) and long (>6 mos.) training periods by 
sex. Average earnings during the longer period arc higher for both groups, 
with males receiving the highest average earnings; females have hij-hcr average 
earnings in the shorter training periods. The strongest correlation 
between post-training earnings of those having no pre-training earnings and 
length of training is for males, although the correlation is not significantly 
higher than for females. Average post-training earnings for females having 
no pre-training earnings closely resemble those for males, but males do 
have the highest post-training earnings in seven of the 13 months — five 
of these are in the longer training period. 

Similar findings result from an inspection of Table 5.17 rnd Figure 2, 
furnishim'. information about incremental earnings for those respondents 
with pre-training earnings. Selected avora«es are furnished; 
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Earnings (per annum) 



(Iroup ^6 mos > >6 mos , AlJjnorU? • 



Males S338 $ 966 $S72 

White 368 992 S9(> 

Non-white 281 932 532 

lemales 601 76S 679 

White 806 1045 922 

Non-white 389 564 464 



Disparities in Cc.. *ings again are evident » with females maintainini; higher 
incremental earnings than males. Dollar increments for all groups arc 
highest in the longer training period, with male's earnings closely 
resembling those of white females. Incremental earnings in the shorter 
period are comparatively low for males. Females have higher incremental 
earnings in eight of the 13 months, but only three of these fall in the 
longer training period (as shown in Table 5.17). 

Females in the shorter training period are expected to be paid more* 
as their traditional occupational categories (oxcludin.u Professional 
Health) correspond to these shorter training lengths. The high incremental 
earnings for females who had the longer training periods seems to indicate 
their acceptance into the more technical occupations. Coupled with prcviou 
findings, females experience earnings increases more froauently than males 
and the absolute size of these increments is, in mary cases ♦ greater than 
comparable increases for males. Of course this does not imply that average 
gross earnings of females (with pre-training earnings) are greater than 
comparable earnings of males. Female occupational shifts into Professional 
Health and Clerical/Sales account, in part, for their increase in (\*irnings» 
as these occupational clusters are the bettor paying', fields, A look at. the 
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post-training occupation structure by post-training oarnlnj«s will jiivo a 
clearer picture of where these incremental earnings really appear. 

Post-training earnings do vary depending upon the occnpation category 
chosen. To determine job upgrading (iri terms of status and/or rolativo 
wages) for females, it is necessary to follov; their occupation shift from 
those ''traditional*' female categories into a more professional category or 
into generally more skilled male-dominated jobs, if such a shift does exist. 
For example, the flow of womer into Health Professionals, is indicative of 
job upgrading. 

Post -training earnings b> post -training occupation and sex (for 
those respondents with zero pre-training earnings) is presented in Table IK. 
Average earnings across all occupations show that males report the highest 
average post-training earnings, although the amount is only slightly greater 
than that for females. In addition to their earnings superiority in male- 
dominated occupation categories, males also show high earnings in Kood 
Service. This is not unexpected, for example, as bakers arc more often 
male than female. The female average is weighted heavily by earnings in 
Professioral Health, Services and Clerical/Sales, although significant 
earnings .'re noted in Metal .Machining, Assenbly and Construction Trades 
(still Ic.'s than male earnings). 

An entirely different picture is revealed when average incremental 
earnings by post-training occupation for respondents with pre-training 
earnings is examined; such a distribution is found in Table 5.19. Across 
all occupation categories females have higher incremental earnings than 
males, the difference being significant (.p < .1). The incremental earnings 
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of females in the male-orienteU cateforios, Metal Machining, Assembly ;itul 
Construction Trades were substantial; but the number of females having 
those post-training occupations was only half the number havinj.'. thorn as a 
pre-training occupation (see Tables 4.8 and 4.12). As shown previously 
by Table 4.12, the numbers of women in these male-dominated occt'pations 
is still relatively small; therefore, the observed hijjhcr camiti.us of 
females must be kept in perspective. 

These findings do contain elements of contamination, e.g., pre- 
training job experience, quality of program graduates. Proport ionatcly , 
more males had previous job histories (whether or not related to por.t- 
training occupation) which gave them advantages in securin«7. now jobs. 

Similarly, among females, a greater percentage of non-whites tha-i uhitcs 
i 

had some pre-training earnings. 

In addition, for males and females, no data was available on the 
quality of trainees completing the program. That is, did they achieve 
any more than a minimal level of expertise; were they really capable of 
functioning in the occupation for which trained? The content of most of 
these training programs is such to assume that most trainees attained an 
acceptable level of proficiencey , adequately preparing them for their 
future specialty. 

C. COMPLETION OF TRAINING 

Women, regardless of race, have higher training program completion 
rates than men. Table 5.20 presents the number and percentage of males and 
females, by race, who completed the MDTA -^raininp. Program. The co-nplotion 



TABLU 5.20 

MDTA TRAINING PROGRAM COMPLHTIONS 
BY SEX AND RACE 

Completed Program Did Not Conipletc Total 

Number Percent Number Percent •^'."P'j'V/ 

Male 1021 74 362 26 . 

White 686 77.5 199 J2.r> S8.> 

Non-White 355 6" 163 .>3 49S 

Female 1409 7<» 363 21 1772 

White 557 81.5 127 l-^.."* f,S4 

Non- White 852 78 236 22 lOXK 
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rate for females was 79 percent and "^4 percent for males, a slj^ni f iccuit 
difference ( = 17.51, df = 1). Within sexes, little difference in 
overall completion rates was observed between white and non-white t\-:n;iles; 
however, non-white males had a significantly lower completion rnte thnn 
white males ( 6? percent vs* 7^.5 percent), as shown by n chi-squarc 
value = 14.21, df = 1. 

The higher training completion rates of females than males comple- 
ment the higher education attainment level of female enrol !ces. When the 
two variables are combined (as is shown in Table 5.?i), the punitive 
relationship between completion rate and level of tJucation cjmi be ^^h^rrvoJ 
for all trainee sub-groups except non-white males. For non-white tonal es 
having at least an eighth grade education, this relationship between the two 
variables is particularly strong. 

When the training completion rates are cross-tvibulated by tr;i!tMn>: 
occupation the rate differences between males and females and between 
whites and non-whites are again observable. For female enrolloes in the 
MDTA Outcomes Study the health service training programs (Profess iona I 
Health and Health Service) had higher completion rates than other proy,niJTi 
categories and significantly higher ratc..*--than any o^Vxhe n^i Ie-cio:Ti:rat t^d 
training categories (see Tables 5.22 and 5.23}. 

Usirg completion rates as a measure of success of the MHTA Training 
Program, the program was more ^successful for females than for male<» in t !ie 
study. But when the income measure was added, the progra*^ nnnonr^; to h.ive 
been more successful for males in the study, ns the wonen coj^t i rv.io..! to Ih- 
paid less than the men during the post-training period. 
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CHAPTER VI 
INCOME/EMPLOYMENT FACTORS 

This section of the report examines the data to determine what im- 
pact the MDTA Training program has on the general and specific pattern?? 
of employment and earnings outcome for women. We have analyzed rhc^v 
'factors in terms of the following variables: work satisfaction, income 
expectations, employment stability, jtb preferences, and income im|>'act 
measures. The data collection instruments for Phase II were dcMj^icU 
provide additional data so that further analysis can determine whn^ 
factors within the MDTA program may influence the success or failure of 
females in the labor force. 

Measurements of the success of the program for the trainee si!:.-}»ru; 
must be determined not only by objective factors (e.g., inoonu' incrcjsc-. 
advancement on the job, lower rates of unemployment) but also sui>; fc t ) \ 
factors (e.g., work satisfaction, achievement of income expect at iti'-. , 
attitude toward employment of the value placed on the income or prcstiiu 

of an occupation by the respondents). The latter constitute nor-.on.i: 
criteria for success; that is, are the respondents moro success ♦";:.! u-- 
a result of the training according to their personal .'itt i ti't-lv^ , vm;uc .. 
and preferences? 

A. IMPORTANCE OF EMPLOYMENT 

Some a.«isessnient of the importance of employment can be inferred 
through reports from respondents that, during periods of unemployment, 
they either were or were not seeking employment. If respondents did not 
care to be employed, the resulting unemployment could not be considered 
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a direct failure of the federal program. Iho for a«-sociation bvtwc<-i 
the job seeking during times of unemployment and the sex of respcnulvr^ v. 
<;howi; that a significantly larger percentage of tnales reported • - .'n 
jobs than females, (^^ ^ 245.96,(() = .231). The strength of 
association (as shown by phi) indicates a good relationship hctwcH^ •M<-^o 
two variables. Higher unemplo>Tnent for women, therefore, appears : ^ 
more oftt*n a result of personal choice than unemployment amon>; .n^ilss, 
W.\ether the higher unemployment and lower desire for employment rcf!o.t 
women's general pessimism that their employment will not be persunally 
satisfying or will not be economically profitable for thers r^v ;%'io^!r-r • 
results more from dissatisfaction with household i v i t i --^ :i:mop- . 
women und less from pressure by economic concerns is a tnosrlon ?^^^T ^.a- 
resolved in this analysis (see Table 6.1 j. Tor wh.'itiHvr ^^sisor, 
reported not seeking jobs for over half the periods of unc^t^i ^n'^^'-nt- r-^^*^* 
.^'>2.S7°oj, whereas men reported not seckir^i^ employment for only jtj.^.s « 
of uncrplo>'ment periods. 

Comparing white and non-white females, the ^ s 7.79 indic;jtcs no 
significant association between race and jo'.5-sceking behavior in times f*' 
unemplovment for females. (Table 

TABLE 6.1 

PERIODS OF UXEMrLOY MHXT BY WHETHER RF.SPOXDRNT KA3 Si:i :K l\<- W ORK 

1 i i 

! Yes 





Number 


' Percentage 


j Number ■ 


Percent a^'.c 




. . . 

'■ White Females 

Non-Whito Fcrale?; 
! Total Females 

Total Males 
i Total Periods 


455 

i.>12 
1285 
2S97 


• ■ ■ ■' 

i 

S 47.. 7! 

47.15 
i 70.57 
56.40 


\ 5S6 ■ 
1 1472 ■ 
; 2008 


56.211 

2i).':.' 
4 3.f)0 


J 04 I 

,::s-; 
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B. WORK SAT ISl- ACT ION 

A second factor, work satisfaction, was examined to dctcrmiiR sit; 
nificant differences between males and females, and significant 'hffcr- 
ences between white and non-white females (see Table 6.2). Thc^ *■ 
tests for those who were completely satisfied or very satisfied with 
their work as compared with those who were a little or very dissat i ioJ 
indicates no significant difference in response patterns by sex of 
respondent or by race of females ^ ^ 1.778 and ^ ^ = 6.760, respec- 
tively). Differences in satisfaction with work, therefore, do not ox- 
plain the differences between males and females in joh-seckiny. behavior. 



TABLE 6.2 

RHPORTEH WORK SATISFACTION 



1 

1 

Reported Work ! 


Males 


t 
1 

j Females 


J 
I 

1 


Tox a ! 


Satisfaction j 

! 




! White 

1 
1 


.\'on -White 


i Totnl ; 

i 




i 
j 

Completely Satisfied ! 


282 


1 1 

f 

: 223 

1 

• 


266 


( 

'; 489 ! 


771 


Very Satisfied \ 


563 


i 239 

1 

1 


388 


t 

i 627 ; 

i i 


1170 


Neutral 


239 


1 103 

i 
1 


203 


306 ! 




Little Dissatisfied 


195 


1 86 

1 


163 


: 249 : 


-144 


Very Dissatisfied 


105 


j 32 

1 


70 

> 


! ^^^i 

• 1 


207 


Total 


1384 


1 

< 

683 

1 


! 1090 

1 

( 


; j 

■ 1773 ; 

i 1 
1 1 


3iri7 


"6 Ranked High 


61.05 


i 

i 67.64 


i 

60.00 


' 62.94 1 

1 


62.1 2 


■ % Ranked Low 


21.68 


i 17.28 


1 21.38 


19.80 


.!n.6.: 



> I 
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C. IXCOMH EXPECTATIONS 

Table (^.3 indicates the salary expectations of males and females. Coiupuj t - 
sons were made between those with high income expect at ion (JcfiraHl as more 
that $145 a weekj and those with low income expectations fdcfincO ;is loss 
than minimum wage of $2.65 per hour, based on a 40 hour weck--$l()S or h's^; 

' 9 * 

^ for association with sex of respondents, or witl^ r.-uc 
for females indicated a significant difference between sex and incomo 
expectations beins either high or low = 459. 72* 0^ /M)^) l>i:i -i^ 

significant difference between race of females and hii^h or low inoonic 



between males and females, coupled with the equal importance placed on 
income in assessment of jobs between males and females indica es xhut n 
greater percentage of females nay feel that work will not he a row;irdinn 
investment of their time than do males. The higher inportance ^UMu-rnMy 
placed on salary by non-white females than by white feirnles comb'TK-^^ with 
the higher pre-training unemployment for non-white females may indicate 
that they are more pessimistic about work being rewarding: than arr rhi ir 
white counterparts, (see Table 6*4) 




The marked difference in income expectal ions 
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TABLE 6.5 





— • 


INCOME 


EXPECTATION 


PER WEEK 






_ . . 


5 I'BT WCeK 


Total 
Muie 


White 


N'on-Whitc 


Total 


Total 




Under $55 


60 


66 


60 


126 


180 




$55-$65 


25 












$66-.$75 


23 


38 


49 


87 


1 '.0 




$76-S8S 


36 


56 


86 


142 


178 


— 


$86-$9S 


25 


55 


85 


138 






$96>S105 


106 


93 






7 ? ■> 





Sub-Total $0-$105 

(Low Income Expectation) 275 


330 


447*^' 


' 777 


1052 




$106-$11S 


55 


47 


68 


115 


170 




$n6-$125 


115 


69 


91 


160 


275 




S126-$135 


50 


23 


32 


55 


105 




$136-$145 


73 


17 


21 


38 


111 


:^ — 


Over $145 

(Hi Income Expectation) 


532 


64 


91 


155 


fuS7 




Sub-Total 


1137 


568 


821 


1389 






% Hi Expectation 
% Low Expectation 


46.79 
24.19 


11.27 
58.10 


11.08 
54.45 


11.16 

55.94 


27. 

41..^".. 




. Don ' t Know , 
No Answer 


247 


lis 


269 


304 


031 


















Total 


1384 


683 


1090 


1773 


5157 
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TABLH i>.4 

!UNK OF SALARY IMPORTASCH. TO Ur^SI'ONniiNT I'.ROUl'S 



i 

: Rank 

j 


Males i 

■ 


IMiite 


Females 
— 1~ 


Total 


1 

Tot;i 1 

: 


1 


1 :>9;> . 


142 ■ 


328 ; 


470 


81.3 




i 317 : 

1 ; 


166 • 


257 ' 


423 


47!) 


5 


! 257 ; 


• 171 '■■ 


228 t 

1 
1 


399 


; 636 


: 4 


1 1 T"? ' 
\ 


! 

93 : 

) 

i 


142 ! 

i 


235 


4m7 


i s 


1 > 

: 127 ; 

I 1 
1 


67 i 


] 

89 [ 


ISO 


; 2. S3 

1 


1 

\ 

1 


1 1 

! 116; 
i 


44 


46 


90 


2'n. 


i 

1 

! Total 


i : 

15S4 '■ 


683 


1090 ' 


1773 





i Ranked 1 or 2 ' 51.44 45.10 33.67 \ 30.37 4?. 29 
I Ranked 3 or 6 | 17.36; 16.25 12.39 13.87' 
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b. JOB PRBFERbNCES 

Respondents wore asked to rank factors of importance to rhcni in 
acquisition of employment • Table 6,5 provides a percentage breakdown of 
the responses to each of the factors by sex. 

Comparisons were made between males and females for those rankinj; 
salary-income 1st or 2nd and those ranking salary^income 5th or 6th. 
The 1^"* association between males and females ranking the importance of 



However, for females 1C 2 = 9.37 indicated a significant difference in 



ranking the importance of salary for white and non-white females, althou>»h 
the association was not highly significant, as shown by (ji = .091). A 
comparison shows that 81.25 percent of the non-white females compared wi th only 
73.51 percent of the white females considered salary first or second Import ;ukc 
in the acquisition of employment. Respondents were asked to rank other 
job characteristics in addition to income/salary according to the import- 
ance of factors to them in a job. Job security was listed i\s first im- 
portance by both males and females proportionally more frequently than 
any of the other job characteristics, Csee Table 6.t)j, 

Comparisons between males and females who listod job security rind 
income/salary first or second (high importance! show that job sr-cur:ty 
takes second place in importance to salary/income for females, wh'Ic it 
is ranked in the first position by males. This might suggest that mere 
employment is not as important for women respondents on the whole .js it 




salary- income indicates no significant difference as shown 
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TABLE 6.5 

ENROLLEE RANKINGS OF FACTORS OF IMPORTANCE IN 

ACQUISITION OF EMPLOYMENT BY SEX 
(PERCENTAGE BREAKDO;VN BY FACTOR) 



Job Security- 


j 

Like Co-Workers : 

1 
1 


Rank Females Males 


Rank Females Males j 


'r- — f 

1 i 

j 1 27 33 1 
i 2 IS 20 1 
13 15 ■ 15 i 

4 18 13 

5 14 11 

6 08 08 


1 18 13 

2 18 14 

3 14 15 

4 14 15 j 

5 15 16 ; 

6 21 27 \ 


Salary - Income 


1 

Promotion 

I 

— - ' ■ f 


j Rank Fema 1 es Ma 1 es 


Rank Females Males j 


! 

1 27 29 

2 24 23 

3 23 19 

4 13 12 

5 08 09 

6 05 08 


1 06 07 i 

2 11 12 i 

3 15 19 1 

4 17 19 ! 

5 20 22 ; 

6 31 20 1 

1 


1 ^ 

j Good Working Conditions 


j 

: Good Fringe Benefits ' 


; Rank Females Males 


Rank Females Males 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



17 
20 
19 
17 
17 
10 



13 
19 
18 
19 
19 
11 



1 
*• 

3 
4 
5 
6 



05 
09 
14 
21 
26 
25 



03 
12 
15 



22 
25 



. ; 




TABLE o.() 

FACTOR OF IMPORTANCE IN ACQUISITION OF liNUM.OYMI-.NT 



RANKED FIRST OR SECOND BY INSTITUTIONAL ENROLLEHS 
( Pr.RCENTAli! ; BR! i AKl KW\ ! 





Factor 


Females 


1 

Males 






Salary- Income 


SI 


52 i 






1 Job Security 


45 


53 






Good Working Conditions 


37 


32 






1 Like Co-Workers 


36 


27 ! 






I Promotion 


1.7 


19 






1 Good Fringe Benefits 


M 


17 

1 
1 
1 

J 






TABLE 6.7 








PROPORTION 01- MALES ,\ND EEM-XLES lUNKtNG SFLfiCTlil) JOB 






CIOMUCTERISTICS AS HIGHLY 


IMPOiri-ANT 


(.1st OR 2vd) 




^_ — 1 .. ■ ■ . — 1 

Factor ' Females 


1 

1 Males 






: Number 

i 


Percent 


' Number 


rcont_^ 


i i 

Salaiy/Incomo | 900 ; 


50.36 


• 715 ' 




Job Security • "94 ■ 


44. '.3 




» ' » • ' * ' • 


Good Working Conditions (>79 

i 


38.00 


i 4-12 


31 .9] 


Like Co-Workers < 651 


36.43 


374 


26.93 


Promotions : 500 


16.79 


■ ^'^^ 




Good Fringe Benefits ' 250 \ 


13.99 


i 235 


16. '.13 
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is for men. but that income/salary considerations tend to be mow im- 
portant in the. females' decision to take a job (or remain cmplovoJ ) . It 
should be noted also that women consider working environment (.uood work- 
ing conditions, liking co-workers) highly important more frequently than 
do men (see Table b.7). 

Combined with the ranking of work charactori sties and stntc.! inco-.o 
expectations, the higher post-training unemployment indicated for wnmcn 
than for men might reflect a choice on the part of women not to work, 
rather than to work for the low wages. 

F.. EMPLOYMENT STABILITY 

This section examines the patterns of employment stability and con- 
tinuity which occur prior to the enrollees having entered tho vn'.A Insti- 
tutional Training Program and patterns resulting from the en-ollces hav- 
ing participated in the training program. The term "employment stability- 
as discussed in this section, refers mainly to a trainee's duration and 
consistency patterns of employment in the labor force. The tabulations 
of employment stability are aimed at makin^ determination^^ of how the 
employment patterns of femnles, as compared to males, differ prior to 
entering the training program and after leaving the training program. Wc 
also have made some comparisons of white and non-white females to de- 
termine whether race is a significant factor in determining employment 
patterns. 

As mentioned in the introduction, there are many shortcomings in the 
raw data which limit our ability to draw specific conclusions about em- 
ployment stability as a measure of the MDTA Institutional Training 
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Program for females. Por example, the survey of prograir trninecs w;k 
conducted in May 1971 and included those persons enrolled in tr;iiti:nn 
during 196P; thus the periods of post-training employment data were 
longer for some enrollees than their pre-trciining employment poriodv;. 
Furthermons no follow-up was made to determine how long trainees were 
employed ar'ter release from the training program. Therefore, some of 
the observations related to the average duration of post-training 
employment and unemployment of enrollees on n single job, and com- 
parisons between the pre-training ?nd post-training employment and 
unemployment may be somewhat misleading. Another factor to be 
considered in analyzing the data is that no tabulations have yet been 
made for duration and frequency of empIo>'ment and unemployment at'c 
of trainee and by the actual length of pre- and post-training period-.. 

1 . Hinp l oy n cnt Stabil ity and Average Dura t ion /\cr J o]) 

As previously indicated, comparisons can only be made within •.•ate- 
gories of pre-training employment and unemployment and within categories 
of post-training employment and unemployment since the length of the re- 
porting periods for pre- and post-training data differ. Test-training 
data received from those enrollees completing training in early 19r>9, is 
for nine to ten months longer than that for the pre-training periods. 

Table 6.8 illustrates, by sex and race, the average duration report- 
ed in months-per-job for pre-training employment and unemployment, and 
post-training employment and unemployment. The average period of yro- 
training unemployment is longer for females than for males. Itfhen compari- 
sons are made by race (white and non-white) within the female category. 
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non-white females were found to have slii;htly longer peri )ds of pre- 
training unemployment. 

TABLE 6.8 

EMrLOYNfliNT STABILITY-AVUR.\C.Ii DURATION 
(IN MO.STiiSj rUR JOB BY Si;X A.N11 lUCl". 







Males 


1 

■ 




Females 


— 1 

i 

1 


White 


Non-White 


Total 


White 


Non-lVltite 


1 

Total 


1 — - ■ - ' 

! 

I're-Training 














j 

Unemployment 


6.24 


6* 88 


f>.47 


7.76 


7.79 


7.78 


! Kmployment 


7.93 


7.9G 


7.94 


6.90 


7.14 

• 


7.05 


^'ost -Training 

i 






! 1 




1 Unemployment 


5.99 






7.2S 


! 7.85 


7.6.3 


i 

\ Employment 

1 


10.58 

1 


10.45 


10.54 


10.34 


10.11 

i 


10.21 


i : , 


i I . 


• » 

! J 

1 , , / 


1 1 





Comparing averaRo periods of post-training unemployment for males 
and females, the females showed an average of 1.30 months more of un- 
employment than did malos. UJion femahs nvc compared as a j»n)up in 
terms of race^ there is no significant difference between the periods 
of employment of whites and non-whites. 

Males also have longer periods of pre-training employment when 
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compared to females. Non-white females hav»« sliRhtly lon)»cf jnM-iod^ of 
pre-training emplovment than do white females , but the non-whito fcm.ih's 
ulso show slightly longer periods o£ pre-tr.iining uncmploymiMn . On<' 
possible reason for this data characteristic in the non-whito fonmlo 
sajnplo is that pre-training data for non-white females night have 
covered longer periods than that for white ♦'emales. In other wonls, the 
average non-white female could have entered training at a later time 
than did her average white counterpart. Another possible reason is that 
non-white females may have been in the labor force for a greater portion 
of the pre-training period than white females. 

The post-training periods of unemployment reported by males ami 
females show a difference in average duration of over five wec-ks - feni.ili- 
showed the longer periods of post-training unemployment. Very little 
difference is noted between subgroups by sex and race in the enrcM.ory of 
post -training employment. 

2 . Periods of Hmployment and Unemployment by Sex and .)o.> _0>r .SL-I'.'^^j.'V.l' 

In looking at the periods of pre-training employment on ;j sitv'.lc job 
by sex, there is a significant difference between the percenta!;os of 
males and females in the extreme categories, i.e., those havin^i no pre- 
training cmploytnent and those having more than 12 months pre- training! 
employment. This significant difference is indicated by the - = SO.P, 
df = 1. As shown in Table 6.9, 42 percent of the females had no pre-tr;ii 
employment as compared to only 25 percent of the males. Correspond n\}il y, 
higher percentage of the males arc found in the category haviiu: mi»re 
than 12 months of pre-training employment. The fact that a hij'.b 



percentage of the women (approximately ^Cd) were on public assUt'ifUf 
prior to entering the training program may be one po«;sihlo rcnsion for 
the high percentage of females with no pre-traininji employment. 

There is also a significant difference between males ant! t\«tn;!rs 
regarding the extremes of prc-training unemployment us indlcatou tsy 



- 47.7^ 4f a 1^ and illustrated in Table •-.•9. In the Outcomes Stm'.y, 
a considerably ..igher percentage of females experienced period^--, of mnrv 
than 12 months unemployment than did males (12« vs 7%). Similarly. :i 
considerably higher percentage of males experienced no pre- •Taitiin.-'. 
unemployment (47-& vs 33%). 

In looking at the periods of prc-training employment on a iM<'J(.> 
job, there is a significant difference shown between the twrremi'S, i.'-., 
those having no post-training employment, and tho«e 'uivino motv th.ir \: 
months post-training employment, those having no post-trainini' i.-rv-Tip'My- 
nent and those having more than 12 months rost-trainln.u uTH-vpl(>y!".(.-:'* . 

The significant difference between males and females in post- 
training omployment is indicated by = 19.5, df * 1}, .nvJ iti po;;«. 

training unemployment is indicated by « 31. l^ df - 1). T:ible '>.i> 
illustrates the percentage differences in the above mentionoO cnrcj^o'^i 
by sex. 

The neasurement of the many forces within the labor force effecting 
the cmplo>'raent of females as well as many general constraints which miy^ht 
influence the post-training employment patterns of females was not within 
the scope of the Outcomes Stud y. 
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Tabic 6.9 illustrates that only 6.9 percent t>f tbo TonKtles h;iO p*.,- i » 
employment on a single job for more than 12 months but 45.4 no rent h:u! pu 
training on a single job for more than 12 months. The same notahu- 
increase is true for male enrollees. 

« 

TABLE 6.9 

KMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYNENT ON A SINGLE JOB BY SfiX 
(Percentage Breakdovm) 



Pre-Training Employment ; Pre«Training Unemployment 



1 1 

1 


Zero 


>12 Months 


Zero 


■ 

>12 Months 

j 


Male 


25.0 


13.2 


47.1 


7.1 

1 


i Female 

1 


42.6 


6.9 


33.0 

I 

1 

1 


12.4 

I- ,r^:.r^ 



1 Post-Training Employment ! Post -Training Unemployment 

i I 



! \ 

■ 

1 1 
1 

I 


Zero 


>12 Months 


1 


Zero 


1 >12 Months 


! Male 


, 

9.3 


I" 

49.8 


j 


45.3 


: 10.4 

i ' 


! 

*; Female 

I 


14.5 i 45.4 

-i — 




3R.9 


; 17.0 



3 . Periods of Employment and Unemployment by Race and Job (or Sltuationj_ 

In laoking at the periods of pre-training employment and pre-trnininR 
unemployment by race, no significant difference is found between the 
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percentages if whit'^s and non-whites in the extreme cateRorie*^ no [>rt>-rr:!i 
ing employment » more than 12 months pre-traininy. emplovment, no MMiniin'. 
unemploNTTient ♦ and nore than 12 it^onths pr;^-train:nv. '.^mployncnt , vhrsv k]\'\\v\ 
but ions by race arc not found to be significantly different » as inilic;a<ul hy 
= f^^O, df = 1 for pre-trnining emplo>Tnenr , and hy^^ - 6.^5, i for 

pre-training unemployment. Table <>.10 illustrates these percentae.c di^'tribir 
by race. 

TABLE 6.10 



EMPLOYMENT AND UNENtPLOYMENT OF FEVALES ON A SIXGIJ: JfV> 

BY RACE 

^ fPerccntag e Brealfdowm) ... 





1 

• Pre-Training EmDloymcnt 


t 

. Pro-Train inji Uncmril(n-r«Mit 




i Zero 


1 

1 

. ^12 months 


1 Zc>ro ^12 Months 


■ White 


; 52.6 


■ 10.6 


41.7 9.1 


j Non-White 


; 37.1 

1 


i 

' 8.8 


36.7 i U.l 


L.> , ■■■■ ■ ■ - .m, , 


I 

1 Post-Training Employment 

i 


' Post-TrnininR UncmpUu-nK'n? 




Zero 


i 

; ;»12 Months 


Zero •>12 Months 


: White 


9.4 


' 50.2 


■ 42.2 10.7 


' Non-White 


' 14.9 


j 44.4 


37.2 17. r> 



For post-training employment and post-training uneinployniont '>n a s^nf.lc 
job. also illustrated in Table 6.10, shows a significant difference cxist^; 
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bct-A'cen the percentage of whites and non-whitvs \n t\w tvvo cxt n^vo v rti ■ i .• 
The significant difference between the distributions for post - 1 fa i'l ! :u- (••. •.. .• 



A lower percentage of the white trainees in the Outcome". Stv.'Jy h.ul n(> 
post-trainin.u emplovment and a higher percentage of them had mon* ^hnr i : -I' -.-^'i 
pcs*-tr.nnin«4 emplo>T?.ei on a sit.gle Job than did non-white traiueo^. I;i 
training une!:iplo>-raent , a higher Pcrcentaec of whites <howed no post-tr:. i ninv^ 
unemployment and a smaller percentage of them showed more than 12 '^lorr'v. of 
post-training unempfi»>-ment . The signifioant Uifforcnco !H>r\>\'<. n riv.^ J i 



for -.ost-trainino unemployment is indicated by^*- 41.3, df = . . 

4 . Periods of Employment and Unemployment for Femal_e_s_bX^^oj?_/." ^ "^'^ ' "''.^ ' 

Table 6.11 illustrates that there is very little difference in tfu- 
percentage distributions of the white female trainee and the non-whito 
female trainee when looking at the extreme categories for pre-trn Ini'v- 
unemployment. The lack of significant differences are indicated by^- - 
df = 1 for pre-training employment, by^^ - df = 1 for prc--^rn iniM-.'. 

unemployment. A slightly higher percentage of the white females in the stuciy 
are found in the category of no pre-training employment find a slij^htly lower 
percentage of them are found in the category of more than 12 months nre-traim- 
emnloyment. It should be noted however, that the percentages of white (o.r> 
and non-white (7.5%) females reporting more than 12 months- pre-training employ- 
mcnt is extremely low. These low percentages may be related to the ages of the 
female trainees as well as to the large numbers of females recelviM.v: inrnlic 
as^l<t.ince prior to entering the MDTA training nrouram. 



ment is indicated = 19.9, df = 1. 
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■^h'jre ir> a -1 Jin f di .'fcTerce botw;^c"\ ">c :-:'rc' "*. !;.•'■ 

unc^np!<: --^ent. T'-.r* ••■^rcontatjo distr.' ^vtions , ■? " '-l'- 

smaU. The sisnif-jcant differences .>re "ndic-i-rJ ■■^y^<- ' - ' 

train-in;: cmplovmert, nnd ^- * IKO, - : ^o ' rof-t- trr^ -vnc -rr-—! 
larger porcc ;taj:o of the white th-ir non-v.h i. to rc;-'orv-e<: '^nv'n;'. ■ ■.> ; • 
unemplu>Tiont and a smaller percentaj^'^ as haviujj more thnr \?. -fv.'.'r v r 
uneirp ■ o;Tiient . 



